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PREFACE 


WHEN an enquirer is suddenly faced with the 
question, ‘What bird is that?’, he is puzzled first by 
not knowing under which order of birds to look up 
the particular one he wishes to identify, and secondly 
by the number of similar descriptions that seem to 
apply to the object of his enquiry. To rely on 
illustrations alone is apt to be misleading, in that 
birds are often alike in shape and colour, but differ 
widely in size. Further, many birds change their 
plumage according to the seasons and young birds 
often differ from adults of the same species. 

These difficulties convinced the writer that there 
was need for a handy, practical guide to New Zealand 
birds. This work is compiled on the lines of Miss B. A. 
Carter’s Ready Guide to British Birds, from which 
have been taken, with her permission, information 
regarding British birds found in New Zealand, to- 
gether with notes on Classification and Guide to use 
of Tables. 

This book is not a complete list of New Zealand 
birds, although all those likely to be seen, together 
with those breeding in New Zealand, have been 
listed. Certain species which occur on remote islands 
and which seldom appear on the mainland have been 
omitted, as have been irregular visitors, comprising 
a large number of waders, petrels, terns, ibis, rollers, 
the Kookaburra, swifts etc. Were a complete list 
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given, it would be necessary to describe thirteen 
species of terns alone, which indicates to what extent 
our list of New Zealand birds is dependent upon 
occasional visitors to swell its numbers. 

Certain introduced species, such as the Tasmanian 
Swamp Quail and Linnet, have been deleted because 
they have not established themselves. In a separate 
list will be found self-established and introduced birds 
which—in certain areas—are present but not wide- 
spread. Nesting dates given in this book are merely 
approximate. Birds vary in their habits according to 
the season, and certain species, such as some petrels, 
are known to have a very protracted nesting period. 

Since the first edition of this work was published 
a considerable number of new species have been 
added to the list of New Zealand birds: which at 
the time of writing consists of:— 

(a) Indigenous species, including those recently extinct 
(i.e. extinct within European times)—308, 

(b) Species known from bones only—S6. 

(c) Naturalized species—37. 


It would be a bold individual who would state 
that the above list is complete. For even since this 
work last went into print certain self-introduced 
species have established themselves in New Zealand. 
These include the Royal Spoonbill, which has nested 
with the White Egret at Okarito, and the White-faced 
Heron which has spread over portions of Nelson 
Province. Provided that they are not destroyed on 
arrival it is quite possible that more Australian 
species may find a home in this country. On the other 
hand certain existing species may be merged together. 
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It should be emphasized that we have no means of 
replacing our indigenous species if they die out, see- 
ing that some of them are found nowhere else in the 
world. Each of these species has special functions 
to perform which no other bird can take on. The 
unhealthy state of our native forest too often is due to 
the loss of a class of bird evolved to control enemies 
of timber. The most important example is the Kaka. 
This once common bird used to be present in vast 
numbers, but has now dwindled below the point 
where it can have much effect upon beetles which 
attack our native forests. Like the Woodpecker of 
the Old World the Kaka fulfilled a most important 
function, and no other bird can take its place. 

It should be remembered that this book is prim- 
arily for the untrained bird lover and only secondly 
for the scientist. 

To those well acquainted with New Zealand birds 
the list of birds arranged in their natural orders will 
probably commend itself (see page 94). Here all the 
birds of one order, i.e. Gulls, Shags, Ducks, etc., 
can be compared with one another at a glance, and 
distinguishing characteristics can be noted. 

Those wishing to identify an unknown bird should 
find pages 29 to 71 helpful, and also the list of birds 
grouped according to habitat. 

The size of the birds has been given as accurately 
as possible, but it should be remembered that 
individual birds of any species vary considerably, and 
in some the variation in size is greater than in others. 

It has been argued that any book which claims 
to enable the observer to identify birds should be 
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based upon the science of identification—namely, 
systematic ornithology—and that the names of birds 
should be discovered by first mastering their classifi- 
cation. But until a person has learnt the names of 
common birds he is like a child aspiring to read 
poetry before learning the A B C. Once he has 
mastered the names and characteristics of the New 
Zealand birds he is able to help the ornithologist in 
his classification, by supplying him with correct 
personal observations. Systematic ornithology is the 
science of naming and classifying birds, but correct 
identification is the essential basis of accuracy in 
any branch of bird-study. If the identifications are 
authentic a bare list of birds seen in any particular 
locality is of the greatest scientific value. If they are 
not trustworthy the most minute and painstaking 
observations and the most abstruse ecological studies 
are worthless. To anyone who has become interested 
in birds, identification is the first need. The name 
of a bird to a beginner, nay, to any student, is the 
golden key which alone can unlock for his use all 
which has been recorded of the bird. It is the sole 
means by which further particulars can be added to 
the store of the past. To fulfil this need for all 
interested in the birds of New Zealand is the purpose 
of this book; it is the means of introduction to the 
birds. 


It has been found impossible to guard against the 
reader’s failing to obtain the information required, 
through seeking it under a wrong name. For 
example, if he looks up the bird correctly known as 
a ‘“Godwit’ under the name ‘Snipe’, he will not find 
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it, because the latter is the correct name for another 
species of bird which is so rare a visitor to the main- 
land of New Zealand that it is not listed in this book. 

A common error under which many people labour 
is that we have a mocking-bird in New Zealand (such 
as occurs in the U.S.A.). This is because the Maori 
name of our Bellbird is ‘Mako’ which mispronounced 
sounds like ‘mocker’. Thus it is sometimes not realized 
that the Bellbird and the Mako are the same. 

To give a bird the name of another species leads 
to confusion. Early settlers called certain birds after 
those they knew in Britain. Thus the Australian Crow- 
Shrike to this day is known as a Magpie because of its 
pied plumage. Another misnomer is the ‘Bush-canary’, 
a name given to the Yellowhead, a species of forest- 
dwelling warbler, which of late has been confused 
with the introduced Yellowhammer, which, although 
of somewhat similar colour, is a bunting and dwells 
in the open country. 

Fresh information is continually being published 
about our birds, many of which, owing to changed 
conditions, are altering their ways of living to try 
and keep alive. For example Tuis, Bellbirds and 
native pigeons now seck out flowering trees and 
shrubs within towns to supplement their natural 
food. Fantails find insects within exotic plantations. 

Though the Black Fantail has been called a mutant 
of the pied form there are reasons (according to 
W. R. B. Oliver) for ‘considering black to be the basic 
colour and piedness to be a factor now dominant 
added in the course of evolution’. Then our erstwhile 
‘Bush Hawk’ and ‘Quail Hawk’ have been united 
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under the name of ‘The New Zealand Falcon’, as it 
has not been found possible to define two species as 
originally described. On the other hand it has 
become necessary to admit the presence of two 
species of Kaka, i.e. the North Island Brown Kaka, 
and a South Island Green Kaka. 

Since this work first went into print the Chukor 
Partridge has been introduced into this country, and 
appears to have successfully acclimatized itself. 
Recent research on islands south of New Zealand 
has added to the information in existence regarding 
the nesting habits of certain sea-birds which visit the 
mainland. 

Data has been published concerning the life- 
history of the Takahe or Notornis, which is now 
replaced upon the list of ‘living’ birds of New 
Zealand. It is stated to exist in at least nine valley- 
systems of the South Island. 

Bird-banding has helped towards research upon 
the movements of various species; whilst expeditions 
into little-explored hinterland have enabled a better 
idea to be formed of the relative numbers of our 
native birds. 

Nowadays to compile a work of this sort would 
be comparatively simple, but, when first it was 
written a great deal of the necessary information 
could be procured only with the greatest difficulty. 
indeed, in many cases it could not be found at all, 
The writer therefore wishes to acknowledge her 
indebtedness to the following persons who assisted 
her in various ways: Messrs. Wilkinson, L. W. 
McCaskill, Philpott, Gibbs, Bruce, Ledger, J. G. 
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Meyers, J. N. Cunningham, Miss Penny. For descrip- 
tions of songs thanks are due to Mr. J. C. Andersen. 
A special tribute must be paid to the late Miss Lily 
Daff who illustrated this book. 

Thanks are due also to Dr. W. R. B. Oliver, whose 
classification has mainly been adopted in this edition, 
and to Dr. R. A. Falla, who has supplied fresh data 
from time to time. Cordial thanks are extended to 
Mr. L. Gurr, for permission to publish his photo- 
graph of the Takahe. 

Finally Miss B. A. Carter and Mr. Sidgwick are 
again thanked with gratitude for permission to incor- 
porate certain parts of the Ready Guide to British 
Birds. 

In conclusion it has to be regretted that, despite 
the fact that Man cannot replace them, the appalling 
destruction of our unique native birds and forest 
continues to this day. A new generation has arisen 
which thinks in terms of exotic trees and introduced 
birds, so completely has the face of this country 
changed since the days of the early settlers. In this 
chemical and mechanical age the majority of New 
Zealanders are obsessed with immediate material 
gain at the expense of the vital functions of the soil. 
They appear ignorant of the importance of the latter. 
To such the writer would repeat the words of Louis 
Bromfield, which present a warning to which all 
should take heed: 

“You cannot do violence to Nature without paying 
for it as an individual and as a nation.’ 

Upon such knowledge depends our welfare. The 
life of the city is bound up with the country. The 
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well-being of the country depends upon the soil from 
which we obtain our food. History is full of examples 
of nations who ruined their soil and thereby perished. 

The best method of conserving our soil is to 
maintain the native forest and birds evolved by 
Nature as being most suitable for New Zealand. 


PREFACE TO THE FIFTH EDITION 


Stncg the last edition of this book was published, considerable 
changes have occurred in the bird-life of New Zealand. On the debit 
side, even in the most remote forest areas changes have occurred 
inimical to native bird-life. Closer settlement, and large reclamation 
schemes are altering the face of the country, while in certain dis- 
tricts indiscriminate burning-off threatens all bird-life. Firearms 
of greater destructive power, and the practice of night-shooting 
imperil many species, and rare birds are still slain through ignorance. 

On the credit side we have an increasing number of bird-lovers, 
whose influence grows apace. Also the establishment by the Depart- 
ment of Internal Affairs of Wildlife districts, refuges and sanctu- 
on to which should be added the protection afforded by National 
Parks. 

In search of food more species seek refuge in cities. Such are the 
White Egret, which frequents the City of Nelson, and Oystercatchers 
and Stilts which share the beaches with tourists. Where exotic birds 
have replaced native species it is now necessary to include a list of 
those which have gone wild (see page 71.) 

Self-introduced birds continue to reach New Zealand and may 
have to be added to our present list of species; and the persistent 
reports of an alleged eagle in the northern districts of the South 
Island have led Dr. W. R. B. Oliver to include the description of a 
Sea Eagle in his recent publication. 

Whilst the life of many birds has become better known, there 
are a few, such as the Auckland Island Merganser, which have not 
been reported for some years, and could be deleted from this work. 

Numerous changes in nomenclature and fresh information con- 
ee wildlife have made necessary many alterations in details of 
the text. 


Nelson, 1957 
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Bush Wren Brown Creeper 
Black Fantail Bush Canary 
Pipit or Ground Lark Fernbird 


PLATE III 
Grey Warbler N.Z. Falcon 


Morepork Long-tailed Cuckoo 
Saddleback Shining Cuckoo 


PLATE IV 
Spotted Shag. In breeding plumage. 
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The Importance of New Zealand Birds, 
and Some Facts About Their Relations 
Throughout the World 


NEW ZEALANDERS who are justly proud of their 
world-famous scenery, splendid shooting and fishing, 
etc., are perhaps a little inclined to under-rate the 
value of their birds. The majority of people might 
even think that were all the feathered denizens of 
the bush to disappear it would make no difference. 

New Zealand birds are, however, of supreme 
importance for two reasons— 

(a) Their utility 
(b) Their uniqueness 

New Zealand is probably more dependent than 
any other country in the world on birds for the 
propagation of her forest plants. Mr. Atkinson found 
that the seeds of sixty-five per cent of the forest plants 
and trees, including every single timber tree except the 
kauri and beeches, were dispersed solely by birds. 
Without their presence the bush would be non-existent. 
This appears impossible, but it is absolutely true. 

Moreover, birds are our chief allies against insects. 
As Captain Sanderson stated, ‘It is considered by 
many competent authorities that if all the birds 
were destroyed human life would become extinct 
owing to the enormous swarms of insects which, 
unchecked, would devastate the world.’ The follow- 
ing examples taken from many will bear out the truth 
of this statement. 

1 
B 
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Kakas bore for and destroy grubs. Huias (alas! 
now very scarce) kept under the huhu grub. Blue- 
wattled crows search the floor of the forest for 
beetles and grubs, whilst the fantail, in addition to 
killing insects of all kinds, is the deadly enemy of 
the codlin moth. Bushwrens are inveterate insect- 
hunters, working over every inch of the boles of 
big trees, and searching cracks and crannies in the 
bark. Moreporks destroy wetas, i.e. green timber 
borers. True, they occasionally make a meal of other 
birds, but more often than not it is sparrow-pie that 
they indulge in. 

Pigeons, Tuis, Bellbirds and other honey-eaters 
all assist in pollination work. 

These facts in themselves are sufficient to make us 
wish to protect our feathered friends, which in addi- 
tion to their usefulness, gladden us with their playful 
ways, glorious song, and marvellous plumage. 

Many people do not realize that of the indigenous 
birds, seventy-six species or thirty-six per cent, are 
peculiar to New Zealand. Nowhere else in the world 
are they to be found. Even Great Britain with all her 
wealth of bird-life cannot boast of anything like that 
number. 

Moreover in addition to their uniqueness, some 
of these New Zealand birds are extraordinarily 
interesting. Take for instance the many flightless 
birds of which New Zealand, not a large country, 
has more than any other place, and which by reason 
of their helplessness are specially open to destruc- 
tion. In prehistoric days there existed a large 
flightless goose in addition to the now extinct Moas. 
The latter are said to have been much reduced in 
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numbers by the hardships of a glacial period, which 
they survived merely to be exterminated by the 
moa-hunters. 

Other birds incapable of flight are the Takahe, 
recently rediscovered in the mountain strongholds 
of the south-west of the South Island, the Wekas 
or large Rails, and the Kakapo or Ground-Parrot; 
whilst everybody has heard of the Kiwis. 

That all these birds are flightless is probably due 
to the fact that they never had carnivorous beasts 
to contend with and that New Zealand possessed a 
good climate. 

From a biological standpoint all these birds are 
unique, but there are many others. Take, for 
instance, the following: 

The Wrybilled Plover is the only bird in the world 
with a beak to one side. Its bill curves sharply to 
the right, enabling the bird to forage for food under 
stones. In A History of Birds Pycraft writes that 
when in search of a meal it invariably walks round 
stones from left to right. The black band round 
its breast is wider on the left side. The bird thus 
becomes invisible by closely resembling its surround- 
ings, a very good example of colour protection. 

The Huias command great interest, as they are the 
only birds in the world where the male and female 
have totally different bills. The cock bird’s bill is 
short and slightly curved, that of the hen is twice as 
long and acts as a probe. Thus the pair feed, the 
one boring into the decayed bark and digging out 
the larvae, the other probing holes, etc., for the same 
purpose. 

These birds are among New Zealand’s greatest 
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assets. In her galleries and museums she cannot 
attempt to rival the wonderful art treasures to be 
found at the Louvre in Paris or the British Museum 
in London, but she can attract visitors from all parts 
of the world to see her incomparable birds. 

The following facts about birds in general may be 
of interest: 

Birds are to be found throughout the world. The 
first and last things one sees on leaving or approach- 
ing land are our feathered friends, and there are 
very few places where no bird of any kind is to 
be met. Many shipwrecked mariners have owed 
their lives to the occurrence of birds in otherwise. 
uninhabited lands. In places above snow-level where 
animals cannot exist, the Ptarmigan find a home. 
Nature so provides that in these snowy regions they 
are clad in white plumage, which changes as the 
snow disappears. 

In heat, birds are equally at home. One has only 
to think of the Ostrich careering gaily over the sand 
under the African sun, or the ‘brainfever bird’ which 
is always connected with intense heat in the minds 
of residents of India. 

Birds have wonderful eyesight. Vultures congre- 
gating round a meal in the desert are drawn together 
by watching one another from a distance. The bird 
nearest the prey alights, a signal to hasten for the 
vulture, out of sight to the human eye but near 
enough to see all that is going on. He in his turn 
is watched by an even more distant bird, and so 
on, until the mere fact of a vulture dropping earth- 
ward is the signal for all the others to follow: so 
that the carcase is covered with screaming ghouls 
almost ere life has departed. 
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Hearing in birds is very acute, although except 
with owls and such-like birds there is no externally 
visible ear. 

Their sense of smell is usually extremely poor. 
Petrels have large nostrils, but hunt their prey by 
sight. Of all birds Kiwis have the most complicated 
nasal passage. In addition, their nostrils are placed 
at the extreme tip of the beak, an absolutely unique 
position. 

The sense of taste and touch is not highly developed 
in birds. As regards touch, the feeling appears to be 
confined to the beak, e.g. in the case of the Snipe 
family, which probe for food in soft mud. 

Birds’ flight is, of course, wonderful. It is not, 
however, always realized the huge distances birds at 
times cover. Our New Zealand Godwit comes from 
the tundras of Asia, whither it returns to breed. 
Swallows reach New Zealand occasionally from Asia 
and Australia. The Shining Cuckoo (Chalcites luc- 
idus), whose destination was for long a mystery, 
is stated to winter in islands of the Pacific, such as 
the Solomon Islands, whilst the Long-tailed Cuckoo 
(Eudynamis taitensis) is very well known throughout 
Polynesia. 

Birds are said to reach the height of five miles in 
the air, though this is of course unusual. A Carrier 
Pigeon has been known to maintain a speed of 
fifty-five miles an hour for four hours in succession. 

The problem of migration is most interesting, and 
much has been written on the subject. Perhaps the 
most feasible explanation of their annual pilgrimage 
is that the birds are following the land route taken 
by their direct forbears before the ocean covered 
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many lands now submerged. When the sea began to 
encroach, these early migrants crossed narrow strips 
of water knowing what lay beyond, until their 
present descendants cross huge stretches of sea by 
instinct. 

The sociable habits of birds are usually dictated 
by curiosity, desire for food, or protection. Every- 
body knows the fantail who will follow a stranger 
out of curiosity, flitting from branch to branch in 
the bush, or come into the house in autumn in 
search of flies. The inter-relation between birds and 
other animals is sometimes peculiar. Cattle with 
birds on their backs are a familiar sight, whilst some 
Petrels share their burrows with Tuatara lizards. The 
writer has seen a nest of a British Wren placed for 
protection or company in a lean-to between two 
chained watch dogs. 

Gregarious birds congregate together in search of 
food or to rear their young. Many, like Herons, 
live mostly alone but breed in colonies. Penguins, 
Albatrosses, Terns, and various other sea-birds 
assemble together in vast numbers during the 
nesting season, whilst Starlings, etc., roam about in 
great flocks searching for food in common. 

During the winter months, male and female birds 
often gather together in separate flocks, as is the 
case with Chaffinches, Buntings, etc.; whilst birds 
band together for protection when feeding, like 
Crows, which eat with sentries out to give the alarm. 

Hawks and other birds of prey are rarely gre- 
garious, but a pair will often join forces, the one 
to drive, the other to pounce on the prey. 

Generally speaking, gregarious birds, from their 
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habit of flocking together and sharing all issues in 
common, are more abundant than solitary birds 
such as Ravens, Hawks, etc. 

As regards nests, the sites chosen vary much with 
the habits and localities frequented by birds. The 
majority of sea-birds in the breeding season occupy 
every inch of available space on the ledges of cliffs, 
rocks, etc., there being so many of them that the 
fight for territory is often very fierce. Most Petrels, 
except the Giant Petrel (Macronectes giganteus) and 
the Albatrosses, build in deep crevices or burrows, 
likewise the Penguins, though some species breed in 
the open as well. 

Most Parrots or Woodpeckers, etc., and many 
other timber-frequenting birds raise their young in 
holes of trees. 

Hawks often build on top of an old nest, or use 
that of another bird, e.g. the Kestrel (Falco tinnun- 
culus) which sometimes ejects jackdaws from their 
home, the uproar subsiding as soon as the deed is 
done. The birds seem to know that they will be 
no more molested as birds of prey go far afield to 
catch their food in order not to reveal the where- 
abouts of their nest. It is therefore possible to see 
these pretty hawks living amidst a colony of noisy 
daws. 

Pigeons’ nests are proverbially frail but far 
stronger than would be expected; they are some- 
times used a second time by Owls in Scotland, which 
shows they must be solid to be capable of so much 
use. Ducks nearly all build on the ground, though the 
Mallard (Anas platyrhyncos) occasionally make use of 
a tree in which to hatch out their young. The related 
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New Zealand Grey Duck (Anas superciliosa) often 
nests in clumps of epiphytes high up in trees. 

Where the egg is large compared with the size of 
the parent, the chick is able to run about and feed 
itself immediately it is hatched. The Kiwi lays the 
largest egg in the world in proportion to the size of 
the bird, and has been described as laying a bigger 
egg than itself. Though it resembles the ostrich in 
many ways, its eggs differ in being smooth, not pitted. 

Birds like the Pigeon, which lays a small egg for 
its size, have correspondingly helpless young, which 
have to be fed and looked after for some time. 

No fixed rule can be applied to the coloration of 
eges. The Australian Swamp Quail (Synoicus austra- 
lis), for example, never lays two clutches alike in size 
or colouring. It may, however, be said that these 
factors are often determined by the nature of the 
environment. The coloration is protective, in many 
cases, as is seen amongst those birds whose eggs 
are somewhat exposed. Many shore-birds such as 
the Dotterel, Knots, etc., make an apology for a nest 
by scooping out a hollow amongst the pebbles in 
which the eggs are laid. These resemble the stones 
around them so closely as to be well-nigh impossible 
to find. 

On the contrary, eggs laid in nests which them- 
selves are beautifully hidden from the gaze of the 
curious, are often brightly coloured and do not tone 
with their surroundings, as in the case of the blue 
eggs of the Hedge Sparrow (Prunella modularis). 

The nests of small birds are often a marvel in 
symmetry and neatness and remarkable for the 
amount and variety of material collected. Moss, 
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lichen, hair, straw, feathers, wool, spiders’ webs, 
etc., are only a few of the ingredients which compose 
the structure. 

Most people have read in Kipling’s Jungle Tales 
of the Indian tailor-birds which sew up a leaf to 
form a nest. The famous British Long-tailed Tit 
builds an oval-shaped nest, in one of which no fewer 
than 2379 feathers were counted. Weaver-birds, 
humming-birds, etc., all have marvellous nests. 
Possibly no prettier nest could be found than that 
of the Reed-warbler, interlaced amongst the reeds 
in the river, which sway to and fro as the wind blows. 

One often hears of the bower-birds building 
marvellous nests; this is, however, incorrect. The 
nest is built in branches near by, and the actual 
bower itself is used by several birds for display 
during the courting season, never for the purposes 
of nesting. 

Game-birds, Ducks, etc., run the moment they 
leave the nest. The chicks of Dabchick or Little 
Grebe (Podiceps rufopectus) spend much of their time 
on their mother’s back. In cases of danger, Grebe 
have been known thus to remove their young to a 
place of safety, a habit Woodcock also have. When 
feeding their little ones, parents work very hard 
until they themselves are often worn out. A little 
Blue-Tit (Parus caeruleus) was known to have made 
475 journeys in seventeen hours. Parrots and gre- 
garious birds such as Linnets, Goldfinches, etc., feed 
their young mainly on regurgitated food (usually 
half-digested seeds). 

Cormorants, Shags, etc., obtain their meal by 
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inserting their heads down their mothers’ throats and 
removing the fish in their pouches. Petrels feed their 
nestlings largely on oil, distilled from the fish they eat. 
Both young and old squirt this up when alarmed. 
Pigeons have a milky secretion they give their off- 
spring, known as pigeons’ milk. 

Where two or three broods are hatched, the young 
birds help their parents in feeding their more helpless 
relations, but where birds require large areas of land 
on which to thrive, the young are driven from the 
neighbourhood by their parents. 

The Kingfishers and Albatrosses feed their young 
longer than other birds, until in the case of the 
Wandering Albatross (Diomedea exulans) the chick 
surpasses its parents in weight. 

In the case of birds of prey, as for example the 
Sparrow-hawk (Accipiter nisus) the victim is brought 
decapitated to the nest, where the mother divides it 
amongst her nestlings, careful in the early days to 
see that they eat only the pick of the flesh; gradually 
becoming less particular until eventually they can 
tear and eat the whole carcase themselves. 

Nature, in order to aid some birds in feeding their 
young, particularly in the case of birds having dark 
pendulous nests, has arranged that the young have 
peculiar bright colouring in and about the mouth. 
An example of this is found in the nestlings of the 
Gouldian Finch (Poephila gouldiae), an Australian 
bird, 

Parrots and the Little Owl (Athene noctua) are 
among the birds which occasionally or habitually 
hold their food in their foot when feeding. Pukekos 
do the same. 
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As regards plumage, the young of such birds as 
Hawks and Owls when hatched are almost naked, 
but grow long, soft down feathers. 

The young of Gannets are covered with short 
down. This down on Petrels and Albatrosses grows 
to a great length. Kingfishers never develop it; thus 
until the young birds are fully fledged they have 
almost the appearance of hedgehogs. As is well 
known, many of the Passerine birds, such as 
Thrushes, etc., are aggressively naked for a period. 
Amongst some birds, e.g. Gannets and Swallows, 
the sexes are so exactly alike in colour as to be 
indistinguishable, whilst in the case of starlings, 
black-backed gulls, etc., the parents resemble each 
other, but the young are brown. 

Where the young immediately assume the garb 
of the older birds, like Crows and Kingfishers, they 
can be recognised only by their lack of brilliancy. 

Some birds take five years to reach mature 
plumage, as is the case with Hawks such as the 
Montague Harrier and Eagles. 

Other birds, namely Dotterels, Knots, Godwits, 
_and many other shore-birds, have a complete change 
of plumage in summer (known as the nuptial dress) 
and winter. 

Male and female Ducks after the breeding season 
assume a dull plumage somewhat similar to each 
other. This is known as the eclipse plumage, a term 
often a mystery to people. 

Rails, Grebes, and Ducks shed their quills all at 
once, thus being for a period helpless and unable to 
fly. Usually amongst birds, quills are lost and 
renewed in pairs, thus enabling the birds to carry 
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on as usual. An example of this gradual process is 
seen amongst birds of prey, which take a year to 
renew the whole of their feathers. It is said that 
single birds moult very much later than those which 
are paired. 

To give a definite rule as regards the age of birds 
is difficult. Some Parrots attain a great age, living 
to be one hundred years, as do likewise Eagles and 
Ravens. The latter are said to live even to two 
hundred years. Much can be ascertained on this 
subject by ringing the birds in their nests. There is 
no doubt that the majority of birds do live longer 
than is usually thought. Many, however, who would 
otherwise attain quite a good age, die violent deaths. 
Actual sickness accounts only for a few birds. Cold 
and starvation alike contribute towards the heavy 
death roll, to say nothing of attacks by birds of 
prey. Of the Emperor Penguin chicks, less than 
thirty per cent survive. Ducks raise large broods, 
but very few reach maturity. Moorhens and such- 
like birds nesting by the water’s edge annually lose 
some young owing to these, when disturbed, spring- 
ing into the water and being carried downstream 
before their mothers can collect them. 

Stoats, cats and rats are all deadly enemies of 
our feathered friends, whilst in some countries the 
unfortunate birds have to deal with snakes as well. 

In many parts of the world the birds more adapted 
to conditions of settlement are crowding out the 
indigenous forms. The Sparrow (Passer domesticus), 
in particular, has a very bad name in this respect, 
whilst in Australia the Starling (Sturnus vulgaris) 
has taken to driving out the Tree-creepers and 
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Kingfishers. Skuas, which molest some sea - birds 
mercilessly, would eventually exterminate them 
completely were it not for the fact that the young 
of the Skuas often tear each other to pieces or are 
snapped up by older birds, thus restoring the 
balance. (Pycraft.) 

Some birds incapable of harming others resemble 
fierce birds of prey. The British Cuckoo (Cuculus 
canorus) can easily be mistaken for the Sparrow- 
hawk, the most pugnacious of Hawks. Vice versa 
the fiercest birds will sometimes look like their 
harmless neighbours, as in the case of the Hawk 
Eagles of the Island of Celebes, which resemble the 
gentle Honey Buzzard. The American Curassow 
Hawk also looks so exactly like the game-birds of 
that name that its victims actually come and sit 
beside it. (Pycraft.) 

Protective colouring, which is marvellous in the 
case of eggs, is even more so in the case of birds 
themselves. Take, for instance, the Bittern (Botaurus 
poiciloptilus), a most striking bird out of its natural 
surroundings. See it feeding amongst the reed-beds, 
its plumage closely resembling its background, or 
standing up, beak pointed skyward, and it will defy 
detection again and again. 

Some birds, like Quail and Partridges, will creep 
noiselessly under leaves and flatten themselves out 
of sight, until almost trodden on. The majority of 
birds sit transversely on a branch, but those who, 
like the Shining Cuckoo (Chalcites lucidus), sit lon- 
gitudinally are very hard to detect. The Wryneck 
(Iynx torquilla), a bird which precedes the Cuckoo 
in Great Britain, and is sometimes called the 
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Cuckoo’s Mate for that reason, is marked like a 
snake, and to carry the deception still further, 
writhes and hisses like a serpent when disturbed on 
the nest, which, like a Woodpecker’s, is some way 
down inside a tree-trunk. 

These are a few amongst the many interesting 
facts to be gleaned from the study of birds. There 
is, however, an immense amount remaining to be 
ascertained about them, especially as regards those 
of New Zealand. It lies within the power of every- 
body, be he a boy scout or a fully qualified ornitho- 
logist, provided he is an accurate observer, to add 
to the store of knowledge. Moreover, more has been 
done recently by means of the camera and field- 
glasses than ever before. The mystery of how the 
Cuckoo (Cuculus canorus) deposited her eggs was 
solved by Mr. Chance, by means of the former. He 
produced photographs showing that in every case the 
Cuckoo actually laid her egg in her victim’s nest, 
whereas up till then it was thought that she first laid 
on the ground, then lifted the egg to its destination by 
means of her bill. 

More patience is required to ‘shoot’ a bird with 
field-glasses than with a gun, but the results are 
correspondingly better. 

To observe birds is not a waste of time. In the 
first place it teaches accuracy in sorting out the 
facts ascertained, and secondly it is the most valuable 
training for the senses. No one who can identify a 
bird by its note or flight, is likely to be lacking in 
his powers of observation in other respects. This 
fact was revealed during the Great War, as many of 
the enemy spies owed their detection to the alertness 
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of our naturalists. Everybody is familiar with the fact 
that in the days gone by it was owing to their superior 
woodlore that the Red Indians were able to detect 
their enemies’ whereabouts, and their opponents had 
to learn the secrets of Nature before they could com- 
bat them successfully. 

Moreover the day has come when the old saying 
‘A bird in the hand is worth two in a bush’ is no 
longer true. The study of birds in their natural 
surroundings should be the aim of every naturalist, 
and how can we attain this better than by seeing 
first and foremost that our birds, those unrivalled 
denizens of New Zealand, are well protected.* 


*NotE: The foregoing facts, in so far as they relate to foreign 
birds, will mainly be found in Pycraft’s A History of Birds. 


Hints on Bird Observation 


THE NATURALIST acquires data or facts about the lives 
of birds just as a biographer collects all the details 
available about the person whose life he intends to 
write. In a similar way the bird observer puts down 
any fact he has been told or has himself noticed, and 
enlarges his data with photographs or drawings 
connected with each bird’s life-history; this includes 
photographs of its habitat, nest, eggs, and illustra- 
tions of its plumage at all stages of its life. 

Very little apparatus is required when going bird- 
hunting. The chief requirements are a large stock of 
patience, two sharp eyes (supplemented by a pair of 
binoculars, which permit birds to be observed at a 
distance), two keen ears, and the power of drawing 
the right conclusions from the data obtained. The 
latter is important; for too often facts are strung 
together to prove a case, whereas if they had been 
more carefully studied quite another conclusion 
might have been deduced. 

A note-book and pencil should be carried to jot 
down details which otherwise might be forgotten, and 
a centimetre measure is useful though not essential. 
If you intend remaining in one spot long, it is wiser 
to have something to sit upon than to recline on 
damp ground which may give you rheumatism and 
prevent future bird observation. The choice of a 
camera depends upon the size of one’s purse, but it 
should be remembered that a bulky camera is hard 
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to carry when climbing trees or pushing through 
rough country. 

The great art of bird observation is to permit a 
bird to pursue its daily life without letting it know 
it is being watched. Some species are very easily 
approached, others so timid that they cannot be 
watched without resorting to some form of camou- 
flage. Naturalists in the U.S.A. and elsewhere build 
a hiding place out of material near at hand, or make 
use of portable tents painted to blend with the land- 
scape. It is obvious if these precautions are necessary, 
that no clothes likely to attract attention should be 
worn. 

When bird-stalking always remember to move very 
quietly, making use of any cover available. It is a 
bad plan to walk about too much. The naturalist 
who sits quietly in one spot is more likely to see what 
is in the neighbourhood than one who moves about 
all the time. Choose a likely spot and remain quiet. 
If after a time no birds appear move on and repeat 
the manceuvre. 

The first step towards success is an ability to 
recognise birds at a distance by their mannerisms, 
for each family has its own peculiarities and habits, 
just like human beings. For example, we recognise 
our friends at a distance more often by some man- 
nerism than by the clothes they are wearing. It is 
possible to identify the majority of birds by their 
flight or cry; in fact, the naturalist should make a 
point of knowing every species by its movements, 
flight, notes, and other peculiarities, as well as by its 
actual colour which may change with age or seasons 
of the year. 


Cc 
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Most beginners seek to recognise a bird by its 
colour. This method is quite satisfactory in a 
museum, but fails in the open, owing to the fact that 
when seen against the light a bird loses its distinctive 
hues, thus rendering identification by such means 
impossible. This applies to even the brightest plum- 
aged parrots. Our red- and yellow-fronted parrakeets 
look like dark silhouettes as they dart across an 
opening in the forest, but can be recognised by their 
long tails. Only when the rays of the sun fall directly 
upon them are their colours revealed, and then they 
resemble gorgeous jewels passing through mid-air. 

Occasionally one hears two people discussing a 
starling. The first person maintains that it is a dull- 
plumaged creature, whilst the second persists that it 
is a bird of almost fantastic hues. Which is right? 
Both are correct, for it depends in what light the 
bird is seen. Therefore it is not safe to place too 
much reliance upon identification by means of 
coloration. 

The best method by which to become acquainted 
with birds is to watch those around the house and, 
when you have learnt their distinguishing features, 
to go further afield. Compare them with each other, 
noticing the important points whereby each species 
can be recognised. Take special notice of their bills 
and feet, for Nature has provided in each case the 
type required for obtaining the particular food upon 
which the species lives. 

In spring, make a list of every bird in your neigh- 
bourhood, and endeavour to locate the nests. Every 
time you find one, enter its position on a chart. Do 
the same the following year and compare the charts. 
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You will then probably be surprised to find that 
certain species—if not molested—return regularly to 
the same place to nest, though not necessarily to the 
exact spot. For instance, the fantail which built this 
year in a large rhododendron shrub by the garage 
may next year choose a gum-tree in which to erect its 
nest. But whatever site is chosen, the fantails will 
remain faithful to the proximity of the garage. In 
other words, most birds have certain territory to 
which they return regularly. 

When going bird-hunting never go in large groups, 
for too many people make a noise and alarm the 
birds. It is wiser to slip off in twos and threes, never 
more. Remember that birds’ lives are regulated by 
the sun, and that they are most active early in the 
morning and evening. They sing at their best during 
these hours, and the early riser will enjoy their 
music. The person who first started the rumour that 
birds did not sing in Australasia could not have been 
a naturalist, for he evidently went forth when the 
birds were silent, as most of them are, with notable 
exceptions, around midday; or else he was deaf, since 
nothing is more marvellous than the bird-chorus just 
when the sun is about to rise. Even Captain Cook 
felt obliged to record the glorious burst of song he 
heard when anchored a quarter of a mile off Queen 
Charlotte Sound. 

Try getting up before dawn to hear the birds and 
make a note of the order in which they sing. You 
will find some start far earlier than others. Later 
on in the day they will sing again, but never with 
the same zest as at daybreak or just before they 
go to bed. 
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When you are making plans for a day’s expedition 
make up your mind what bird you intend to look for 
in particular, and read up as much as you can about 
it. Thus you will know exactly where it is likely to 
be found and, during the nesting season, where it 
builds. This will save you hunting in the wrong 
places, such as in a tree for the nest of a bird which 
builds in a bank. This particularly applies to the 
naturalist who goes to foreign countries. Then 
observe everything you can as you go along. You 
will find you will see more if you do not allow the 
eye to wander in all directions. It cannot take in 
everything at once and consequently passes over 
many details. That is how most animals escape 
observation. They simply remain motionless and the 
average person passes them by. The best method of 
observation is the training of the eye to concentrate 
upon a certain spot, and then gradually all sorts of 
details will emerge which were at first invisible. 
Having taken in all there is to be seen in that area, 
focus your eyes somewhere else. Deer-stalkers are 
adepts at staring at a hill until from amongst rocks 
or bracken they pick up the deer which, grazing 
quietly, resemble their surroundings so closely that 
it requires a trained eye to distinguish them. 

Whilst cultivating your sense of sight, you must 
also train your ears. Make a habit of listening for 
every kind of noise, both loud and soft, near at hand 
or far away. Watch a tui and endeavour to catch 
some of the notes of its whisper-song. Try to hear 
the different songs of the creek as it tumbles over 
rocks. When you hear a strange cry never rest con- 
tent until you have linked it up with the owner. 
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After a time you will be able to locate the presence 
of a strange bird simply by its unfamiliar notes. 

Try to imitate each bird; compare its song with 
that of another species and get to know what each 
bird-call signifies, whether uttered out of fear, 
happiness, hunger, etc. For example, we all know the 
crowing of a cock, but how many of us recognise his 
alarm-note when he utters it? 

Occasionally our sense of smell will assist us when 
bird-hunting. If in doubt about a single feather 
smell it. Certain sea-birds, owing to the oily nature of 
their food, have a pungent odour which transmits 
itself to their nests and eggs. It is therefore only 
necessary to smell certain feathers in order to be able 
to classify them as belonging to the above group of 
birds. 

The pellets of indigestible food ejected by hawks 
and owls will often reveal their presence when other- 
wise they would be overlooked. So the ground should 
be carefully searched as well as the branches amongst 
which the birds move. 

The saying, ‘as free as a bird in the air’ is rather 
misleading, for birds appear to be governed by a 
number of arbitrary rules. For instance we know 
that many of them migrate at certain seasons of the 
year so regularly that one can almost fix the day. 
We have also seen that many return to the same 
locality every year. It is a known fact that out of 
the hundreds of burrows occupied by petrels, each 
bird knows and goes back annually to its particular 
one. But it is possible to go further and state that 
birds have certain favourite haunts to which they 
repair regularly at a certain hour each day. This 
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may consist of an outstanding branch or a particular 
boulder, etc., and if you can locate it you will be 
able to photograph your subject more easily. 

Bird-photography is not an easy matter, for one 
cannot expect good results without the use of tele- 
photo lenses, which are too expensive to be within 
the reach of many people. Nevertheless, patience and 
knowledge of a bird’s habits will often enable the 
naturalist to succeed where the owner of an expensive 
camera, who is less versed in the knowledge of birds, 
will fail. Many useless efforts can be avoided by a 
previous study of the bird one desires to photograph 
For example the native robin can be snapped most 
successfully if it is known that when approaching 
food it will nearly always pause before removing the 
morsel at lightning speed. Another draw-back in 
New Zealand bird-photography is the fact that so 
many of our native species inhabit dense forest 
where the light is bad. However, this will not prevent 
the enthusiast from endeavouring to make a collec- 
tion of bird-pictures. The more difficult the game, 
the more fascinating it becomes. 

A rule which must be most strictly adhered to is 
that no bird observation or photography should be 
carried out at the expense of the bird. Excellent 
photographs are marred too often by signs that the 
picture has been obtained by means of interfering 
with the bird’s home. The skill of a naturalist lies 
in avoiding such methods. 

It is sufficient to cause a bird to desert its nest if 
a naked hand enters to feel if there are eggs or 
young. Some types, the Grey Warbler for instance, 
destroy their nest which they have been at such pains 
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to complete, if they think they are being watched. 
A pair of tomtits tore their home to bits because it 
was approached too frequently. It is therefore 
necessary to curb one’s curiosity. Watching the 
movements of the parents from a safe distance will 
usually indicate if the nest has eggs or young in it. 
It is never wise to take for granted that a nest is an 
old one. Sometimes a bird will nest very early or late 
in the season, when others of its kind have ceased. 
Occasionally the nest will be occupied a second time 
by some other species of bird. 

If you scare the birds away from their nest you 
will miss all the interest of watching them rear their 
young; therefore you will be the loser in the long run. 

Another very important point is to reveal the nest 
to as few individuals as possible. Apart from the 
fear of the parents deserting it, cats and other vermin 
will often be attracted to a nest by following the foot- 
steps of a human being. This applies particularly to 
nests of ground-breeding birds such as quail, which 
Puss would not have found had she not followed her 
owner. 

If the nest is of a rare bird it is doubly important 
to guard its secret, for individuals exist who, in order 
to have the secret satisfaction of gloating over the 
nest and eggs, will steal it, rather than give the rare 
bird a chance to increase and survive so that many 
naturalists may have the benefit of gleaning fresh 
data about its life-habits. 

The person who found a moa (supposing one still 
existed) and shot it, would merely add a fresh 
skin and bones to some museum. But if he could 
watch it and record its habits, he would give to 
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the world information which has never previously 
been obtained. 

Enter into your note-book the birds you see every 
day, and then at the end of the year you will have a 
complete list of those that exist in your district, a 
very useful bit of information. Classify each species 
as rare, common, stationary, migratory or making 
seasonal movements; note the approximate number 
you saw, adding when possible whether male, female 
or young. You will probably notice by means of 
your list that birds move about a good deal more 
than you expected. Moreporks and fantails for 
instance, make regular journeys to and from the 
forest to the sea-coast. Native harriers congregate 
at certain seasons and introduced British birds still 
keep up their autumnal movements. 

When you see a bird, mark on what it was 
perching. If in a tree, state the tree’s name, and 
should the bird be feeding, take particular note 
upon what it was making a meal. This necessitates 
having a working knowledge of your native flora 
but adds greatly to the value of your data. We still 
do not know half enough about what birds feed 
upon. Often we get surprises in this respect. Some 
years ago tuis would not have made use of wool to 
line their nests, nor would native pigeons have been 
seen feeding on the tender leaves of the sweet briar 
rose. But the more we know about birds the more 
surprises we get even about the most common 
species, which is one of the reasons why bird 
observation is such an enthralling hobby. 

In New Zealand we badly need a scientific survey 
into the stomachic contents of all birds associated 
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with agriculture. Similar surveys made in other 
countries have been the means of proving that 
practically all birds are necessary for our well- 
being. The lack of such information too often 
causes farmers to destroy birds which, in the agegre- 
gate, do more good than harm. 

Bird-banding in other countries has provided much 
useful information and in New Zealand has been 
employed in the study of sea-birds and certain other 
species. It could help to solve the contradictory 
reports circulated about the Kea. Some say this 
parrot should be exterminated; others hold that it 
is a much maligned bird. If, as is the opinion of 
many, it has a very limited range, it is unnecessary 
to kill those that exist in out-of-the-way localities 
for fear they might descend on sheep-country. One 
could compare the Kea with certain breeds of dogs, 
for while some are sheep-worriers the majority are 
harmless. Since it would be ridiculous to destroy all 
dogs because certain ones have evil ways, so keas 
should be allowed to survive in tourist centres where 
their charming and intelligent ways endear them to 
visitors, provided that they do not go poaching. 
Only bird-banding, that is ringing a number of keas 
to ascertain their movements, will clear up this 
vexed question. 

If you have never done any detailed bird observ- 
ation the following suggestions may be of use. If 
you suspect a bird has a nest in the vicinity, do not 
follow it too closely but approach by stages. Certain 
birds will actually lead you astray whilst the majority 
will stay away from their nests if they think you are 
trying to find them. The best method is to let the bird 
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lead you to its nest or young, or to where it is feeding 
the hen whom you can follow when she slips back 
to her nest. 

Having found birds building, choose a spot from 
which you can observe without being seen. If possible 
take up your position whilst the birds are away pro- 
curing material. At the same time endeavour to make 
yourself as comfortable as possible, so as to avoid 
having to move just when the birds may see you. 

Once you have entrenched yourself, make a 
detailed account of everything you see as, for 
example, the time of arrival of the male and female 
birds, the material they bring, the description of their 
actions whilst nest-building, etc. 

Estimate the height of the nest from the ground, 
and state the type of tree it is in. Always begin 
your notes by putting down the time of day at 
which you started bird-hunting. Endeavour to keep 
up your observations for at least an hour. The 
seconds hand of your watch will assist in timing the 
birds’ arrival and departure. Nowadays there are 
instruments to accomplish this recording. When the 
nest is complete, watch how often the male feeds his 
mate and give a description of the type of food he 
brings. Note the number of days she incubates and 
record whether the male takes his share. For 
example the male kiwi is credited with doing all the 
sitting whereas the female kakapo is believed to 
rear her family almost entirely alone and thus wear 
herself to a shadow. 

When the nestlings have hatched out you will 
have many other details to record, but don’t forget 
to register the type of weather that prevails, and to 
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count the number of times the young are fed, as this 
varies according to different species. Goldfinches, for 
instance, return regularly every hour with food when 


their young are in the nest. 


Other very good methods of bird observation will 
doubtless suggest themselves, but the above hints 
are given as a rough guide to help those who have 


not done such work before, and the author trusts 


they will be of some use. 


Explanation of Diagram on Page 28 


1. Irides 12s 
2. Forehead 13. 
3. Crown 14. 
4. Nape 15; 
5. Lores 16. 
6. Coverts ET 
72 Chin 18. 
8. Throat 19: 
9. Scapulars 20. 
10. Upper Wing Coverts 21. 
11. Primaries 


Secondaries 

Rump 

Upper Tail Coverts 
Under Tail Coverts 
Under Wing Covyerts 
Breast 

Belly 

Flanks 

Thighs 

Axillaries 


Speculum = bar across wing of ducks 


DIAGRAM OF PARTS OF A BIRD 


List of Principal Birds of New Zealand in 
order of Size, irrespective of Order 


THE BIRDS are arranged in the following tables in 
order of Size, according to the approximate length 
in inches, from tip of tail to tip of bill; but in order 
to use this guide for the identification of an observed 
bird, it is not necessary to know the exact size, only 
to make a rough guess of the length in inches or to 
estimate it in comparison with some known bird. 
Even if no such estimate is made, the use of the 
guide is unaffected, but the search will take longer. 

Having estimated the size of the bird, the observer 
should carefully note as many of its other features 
as may be possible, colour of head, upper parts, 
under parts, legs, flight movements, haunts, and so 
forth. With these data in his possession he should 
turn to the tables and begin his search. 

If he has estimated the bird to be six inches in 
length he should start from birds of that size, or if 
he has noted it as being of about the size of some 
known bird, he will find the number of that bird in 
the alphabetical index and begin near that point. 

Familiarity with the following list of common 
birds will assist the observer in the habit of estimating 
sizes at sight. 


Bird Approximate No. in Guide 
Length 
House Sparrow 6 inches Page 34 
Starling rH calle a 41 
Tui 12) Sia USAT. 


Black-backed Gull 24S is: eer OZ 
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All birds are placed in the tables according to 
the size of the male. Asa rule there is little difference 
between the sexes, but it is important to note that 
among the hawks the female is generally the larger 
bird, whereas amongst the ducks the female is often 
considerably smaller than the male. 

As the measurement of size is taken in one 
dimension only, that of length, any exceptional 
length of tail, bill or neck obviously makes a bird 
look smaller than its real size, i.e.— 


Cause of Increased Approx No. in Guide 


Bird Length Length 
Pheasant Tail SU va, Page 69 
Black Shag Neck 34.5 in. > OS 


3 in. RIFLEMAN (Acanthisitta chloris) (South Island) 
Head white over eye. Bill dark brown, back green, rump 
yellow. Under parts white (F. buffy white), sides washed with 
yellow. Legs pale brown. Young birds speckled. Flight very 
feeble, only from tree to tree. Haunts, wooded ranges extend- 
ing to bush level on the mountains; open country occasionally. 
Ascends trees spirally. Distinguished by small size, feeble chirp 
of ‘Zee-zee’, and quivering wings. Upturned bill and smaller 
size distinguish it from Green Wren. North Island form simi- 
lar, but rump greenish yellow. Passeriformes. 


3.75 in. ROCK WREN (Xenicus gilviventris). M. sides of 
head dark brown streaked white. Upper parts M. dull olive 
brown, greyish gloss. Back, wings, and rump yellowish green. 
Wing feathers brown. F. upper parts dull yellowish brown. 
Under parts M. brown, sides lemon yellow. F. tawny, stained 
lemon yellow. Legs dull brown. Flight, fluttering near ground. 
Can fly quite strongly, as for example across gullies 100 feet. 
Moves restlessly when disturbed. Hops and flies from rock 
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to rock, searching all crevices, etc. When facing observer has 
a curious habit of bobbing up and down like Banded Dotterel. 
Haunts, high on mountain side above bush-line, only in South 
Island. Distinguished by never being below bush-line; breast 
tawny or browny, never grey. Passeriformes. 


4 in. BUSH WREN (Xenicus longipes). M. sides of head 
brown, streaked white over ears. F. brown, streaked white. 
Upper parts M. dark green tinged yellow. F. umber brown 
tinged yellowish green. Under parts M. glossy grey going 
greyish white at throat; F. brown. Legs, pale brown. Flight 
sprightly. Haunts sub-alpine ranges, dense bush, beech forests. 
South Island (see p. 108). Differs from Rock Wren in colour- 
ing, breast greyish almost blue, never tawny. Larger than 
Rifleman, and no upturned bill. Passeriformes. 


4.5 in. GREY WARBLER (Gerygone igata). Irides red, 
bill dark brown, throat grey. Upper parts brownish grey 
tinged olive. Tail black. Under parts white. Breast and sides 
grey brown. Pale yellow on abdomen. Flight fluttering. 
Haunts gardens, hedgerows, forests, and manuka scrub. 
Moves with agility. Very common, foster parent of Shining 
Cuckoo. Conspicuous white markings on wings and tail. 
Passeriformes. 


4.75 in. LESSER REDPOLL (Carduelis flammea). Intro- 
duced. Crown red. Lores and throat black. Upper wings red- 
dish brown with longitudinal black streak, wings and tail 
dusky with paler margins. M. breast rose-red. Legs nearly 
black. Flight buoyant and undulating. Occurs further from 
civilization than perhaps any other introduced bird. Common 
in sub-alpine bush and above it, also coastal areas. Moves 
very actively. Distinctive feature, red head, dark chin spot, 
and pale wing bar. Passeriformes. 


5 in. SILVEREYE or WHITE EYE (Zosterops lateralis). 
Self-introduced from Australia. Head yellowish olive. Eye 
surrounded by silvery white feathers. Line of black in front 
and below. Chin grey. Upper parts tinged with green and 
dark grey. Under parts light chestnut. Sides pale chocolate 
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brown. Legs light brown. Twittering flight usually in flocks. 
Haunts orchards, gardens, forest lowlands. Movements rest- 
less, hurrying from tree to tree after food. Known by smallness 
of size and white ring round eye. Sometimes called Blight Bird. 
Call of two notes in dropping slur. Passeriformes. 

5 in. WHITE-BREASTED or PIED TIT (Petroica toitoi). 
Head black. Frontal spot on upper mandible white. Upper 
parts black. Wing feathers crossed at base by white patch. 
Under parts pure white. Tail black. Legs blackish brown, toes 
paler. Flight active, fluttering, peculiar fitful manner. Haunts 
bush clearings and homesteads, forests. Movements lively and 
sprightly flirting wings and tail. Peculiar habit (common to 
next species also) of resting on the sides of perpendicular tree 
trunks and thence making dives to the forest floor. Distinctive 
feature strongly contrasted plumage. Found north of Cook 
Strait. Descending warble. Female greyish, but easily recog- 
nizable by similar build and manner. Passeriformes. 


Sin. YELLOW-BREASTED TIT (Petroica macrocephala). 
Head black. White frontal spots on mandible rather faint. 
Upper parts black. Under parts pale lemon deepening to 
orange, sometimes whitish. Legs blackish brown, toes paler. 
Flits from bush to bush, haunts outskirts of bush like Pied 
Tit, both at sea level and up to 3000 feet. Movements lively, 
very quarrelsome. Differs from North Island species by yellow 
breast. Less recluse when nesting. Throughout South Island 
whenever sufficient forest. Passeriformes. 


Sin. GOLDFINCH (Carduelis carduelis). Introduced. 
Forehead and throat red, cheeks white. Upper parts brown. 
Wings black, white and yellow. Tail black tipped with white. 
Under parts dull white shading into buffish brown. Legs flesh 
colour. Flight light and undulating, with constant twitter. 
Haunts, gardens, orchards and waste lands, roadsides and 
fields. Very restless movements, clings to weeds in various 
attitudes. Distinctive feature, red face and gold on wings. 
Passeriformes. 


5.25 in. BROWN CREEPER (Finschia novaeseelandiae). 


Head brown inclined rufous, Sides inclined grey. Upper parts 
rufous brown. Under parts whitish fawn. Legs pale brown. 


PLATE VII 


South Island Tit (male) South Island Tit (female) 
North Island Tit Orange-fronted Parrakeet 
North Island Robin South Island Robin 


PLATE VIII 
New Zealand Wood Pigeon. On Karaka (Corynocarpus laevigata). 
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Flight much like Whitehead. Haunts wooded areas, bush. 
Constantly on the move slowly, stopping to sing. Found only 
in South Island. At times song in chorus started by one bird, 
others gradually joining in. Sibilant call-note distinguishes it 
from other native birds. Passeriformes. 


5.5 in. HEDGE SPARROW (Prunella modularis). Intro- 
duced. Head bluish grey streaked with brown. Upper parts 
reddish brown streaked with dark brown. Under parts buffish 
white, upper breast bluish grey. Legs yellowish brown. Flight 
slow and rather uncertain, usually short. Haunts, hedges, 
gardens and bushes, forest clearings. Hops and shuffles wings. 
Distinctive feature, habit of shuffling wings and rather shrill 
cry. Retiring in habits. Grey breast. Slimmer build than House 
Sparrow. Pleasant gentle song uttered at intervals during day. 
Though called a sparrow it is really an Accentor. Passeri- 
formes. 


5.7 in. WHITEHEAD (Mohoua albicilla). Head brownish 
white. Irides black. Back, tail, sides of body, and flanks light 
brown. Wing feathers dark brown. Lower parts white tinged 
brown. Legs bluish black. Seldom flies far. Usually flits from 
tree to tree, practically always in flocks. Haunts, woody locali- 
ties, outskirts of forests, and near rivers in low bush. In high 
forest also, not necessarily near outskirts. Hops from twig to 
twig, very active, clinging head downwards in search of food. 
Gregarious. Found only in North Island. Call of ‘Viu, viu, 
viu, zirzirzirzir’. Notes like canary, sings in middle of day. 
Passeriformes. 


6in. HOUSE SPARROW (Passer domesticus). Introduced. 
Crown ash grey. M. throat black. Upper parts chestnut brown 
streaked black, rump ash grey. Legs pale brown. Under parts 
brownish white. M. upper breast black. Flight, rapid, straight 
for short distance, undulating when prolonged. Haunts, vari- 
ous, never far from settlement. Hops. Distinguished from 
Hedge Sparrow by ash grey head and rump. Single bar on 
wing and larger size, also black on upper breast, different 
' manners and habits. Passeriformes. 


6in. CHAFFINCH (Fringilla coelebs). Introduced. M. 
crown and nape greyish blue. Upper parts chestnut, rump 


D 
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green. Wings black with two white bars also on tail. F. head 
yellowish brown. Upper parts yellowish brown, two white 
bars on wing. Under parts M. breast chestnut red. F. greyish 
white. Legs dull brown. Flight rather rapid and undulating. 
Haunts, cultivated and wooded districts. Hops and runs. 
Known by reddish breast and grey blue head. Two white bars 
on wing, white on tail very conspicuous when in flight. Passeri- 
formes. 


6 in. GREENFINCH (Chloris chloris). Introduced. Head 
olive green. Upper parts yellowish green, variegated with 
yellow. Under parts greenish yellow. Legs pale brown. Flight 
quick, strong, and undulating. Haunts, gardens, hedges, out- 
skirts of bush, plantations. Hops. Yellow on tail and wings 
very conspicuous in flight. Passeriformes. 


6in. YELLOWHEAD or BUSH CANARY (Mohoua 
ochrocephala). Head bright canary colour. Upper parts yel- 
lowish brown. Flanks pale brown. Legs black. Flits from 
branch to branch in flocks, head downwards, chirping. Haunts, 
wooded localities, low bush by streams. Hops, very active. 
South Island only; differs from Whitehead in superior size, 
richer colouring; call-note of ‘sweet’. Canary-like song includ- 
ing trill like coin spinning. Distinguished from Yellowhammer 
by smaller size and no distinct coloured rump. Passeriformes. 


6in. NORTH ISLAND ROBIN (Miro longipes). Head 
slate grey, pure white spot on upper mandible. Rictal whiskers 
black. Upper parts slate grey. Wing feathers smoky brown. 
F, smaller and darker grey. Under parts white band on breast 
and abdomen. Legs pale brown. Legs of F. lighter. Flight 
short and rather irregular. Flits from branch to branch. 
Haunts wooded districts on outskirts of bush, very rare except 
in bird reserves. In heaviest forests not necessarily near out- 
skirts. Hops, perches on low branches. The tamest bird of 
the bush. Gets much of its food from the forest floor, on 
which it is seen more frequently than any other perching bird. 
Differs from South Island Robin in duller colouring, smaller 
size, marvellous song, incorporating the notes of the Canary 
and English Robin. Passeriformes. 
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6.5 in. FERNBIRD (Bowdleria punctata). Forehead and 
crown rufous brown, throat and streak over eye white. Black 
streak on each feather. Upper parts dark brown, margined 
fulvous. Under parts fulvous white spotted black, tinged 
tawny on flanks and abdomen. Legs pale brown. Flight weak, 
not more than twenty yards before dropping to cover. In 
flight tail droops downward. Lively and alert movements, 
threading its way through reed beds and bracken, using tail 
for balancing. Call of two notes ‘Utick utick’. Passeriformes. 


6.5 in. PIED FANTAIL (Rhipidura flabellifera). Head 
sooty black, throat and mark over eye white tinged with grey. 
Upper parts dark olive brown, band of black round beak and 
upper part of breast. Under parts deep yellow tinged with 
cinnamon. Base of feathers lead colour. Legs blackish brown. 
Flight a series of aerial darts and evolutions, snapping up flies, 
returning usually to same spot. Haunts, bush clearing, home- 
steads, wooded banks of streams. Hops and flits, tail broadly 
expanded. Differs in colour from Black Fantail; sometimes 
interbreeds. Call of ‘Tweet’, occasional song. North Island 
sub-species slightly paler. Passeriformes. 


6.5 in. BLACK FANTAIL (Rhipidura fuliginosa). Fre- 
quently interbreeds with the pied form. Head sooty black, 
white spot behind ear. Upper parts black, tinged rusty brown. 
Under parts brown. Legs blackish brown. Rapid flight and 
darting, usually from tree to tree. Haunts, same as Pied Fan- 
tail. Hops and flits. Found in South Island and North Island, 
but very rare in North. Conspicuous rusty black plumage. 
Song same as Pied Fantail. Sub-species. Passeriformes. 


6.5in. BROWN QUAIL (Synoicus ypsilophorus). Introduced 
from Australia. Upper parts finely-barred grey, black, chest- 
nut; under parts buffy grey with zig-zag black bars. Bill blue, 
tipped black. Eyes red. Female similar. Open scrub and grass 
country. Galliformes. 


6.5 in. YELLOWHAMMER (Emberiza citrinella). Intro- 
duced. Upper parts reddish brown with dusky spots. Rump 
and tail coverts chestnut, white on outer tail feathers. Under 
parts yellow with some dark streaks. F. less bright. Legs light 
brown. Flight quick and undulating, alights abruptly with tail 
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spread. Flocks settle on trees directly beneath them. Haunts, 
open fields country and hedgerows. Hops. Conspicuous yellow 
head and chestnut rump. Short monotonous song of ‘A little 
bit of bread and no cheese’. Passeriformes. 


6.5 in. CIRL BUNTING (Emberiza cirlus). Introduced. 
Crown olive streaked with black, chin and throat black. Stripes 
above and below eye and gorget yellow. Upper parts brownish 
red with dusky spots. Rump olive green with dusky streaks. 
Breast olive grey. Abdomen dull yellow, stripes on flank chest- 
nut. F. duller. Legs yellowish. Flight a long dip ending with 
a rise. Frequents cultivated districts. Local. Hops, occasion- 
ally runs a few steps. Distinguished from Yellowhammer by 
black throat and olive rump. Song of ‘A little bit of bread’. 
The end of the song ‘and no cheese’ is always omitted. Passeri- 
formes. 


6.7 in. GREY - BACKED STORM PETREL (Garrodia 
nereis). Head dark greyish black. Upper parts grey. Tail tip- 
ped black. Flight close to the surface of the water. Wings 
expanded and legs hanging down. Head usually bent down- 
wards. Found Southern Ocean. Procellariiformes. 


6.8 in. YELLOW - WEBBED or WILSON’S STORM 
PETREL (Oceanites oceanicus). Head black. Upper parts 
brownish black, upper tail coverts white. Under parts brown- 
ish black, under tail coverts white. Long black legs with yellow 
webs. Flight close to the water, wings expanded and legs hang- 
ing down. Head usually hanging down. Haunts, Antarctic and 
open seas, seldom New Zealand coast. Movements continu- 
ous, and apparently unresting flight except during the breeding 
season. May be distinguished by its uniform black plumage. 
Completely encircling white patch near tail, and yellow- 
webbed feet with black toes. Procellariiformes. 


7 in. SHINING CUCKOO (Chalcites lucidus). Sometimes 
known as Whistler. Migratory, arriving September, leaving 
January, February to April. Throat, forehead and sides of 
head white; bill black. Bright green upper parts changing to 
purple shot with copper. Young duller. Under parts white 
transversed with bands of golden green. Legs brownish black, 
Flight rapid and undulating. Haunts, all parts of country. 
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Stretches out and quivers wings when calling. Distinguished 
by barred under parts, bright wing colouring, and call of 
peculiar ventriloquistic notes sounding in distance and ending 
up quite close. Far more often heard than seen. Attacks hairy 
caterpillars. Cuculiformes. 


7in. SKYLARK (Alauda arvensis). Introduced. Faint 
whitish stripe over eye. Upper parts streaked with dark brown. 
Outer tail feathers chiefly white. Under parts buffish white, 
spotted and streaked with dark brown. Legs yellowish brown. 
Flight quick and powerful almost straight; soars to sing often 
to great height, and descends still singing. Haunts various, 
never woods, but pasture land and mountain tussock land. 
Runs and walks, members of flock rising from stubble one by 
one—not all together like flocks of Starlings. White on outer 
tail feathers conspicuous in flight. Passeriformes. 


7.25in. SOUTH ISLAND ROBIN (Miro australis). Head 
dark sooty grey. Small spot of yellowish white on upper 
mandible. Upper parts dark sooty grey, oblique bar of white 
on inner face of wings. M. almost black and very shiny. F. and 
young greyish brown. Under parts yellowish white, lemon on 
lower breast. Legs dark brown. Flits from bush to bush. 
Haunts the bush. Very inquisitive, active and sprightly. Pre- 
dilection for ground and low perches. Differs from North 
Island Robin in size, being bigger, but feebler vocalist. Varied 
song with thrush-like notes. Passeriformes. 


7.25 in. SPOTLESS CRAKE (Porzana plumbea). Head 
slaty blue grey, shaded dull brown on crown. Irides bright red. 
Upper parts chocolate brown. Under parts dark greyish blue. 
Young have the throat and breast white. Legs pale red. Seldom 
takes wing, then only short distance. Inhabits swampy locali- 
ties, dense beds of raupo. Runs with rapidity, swims very 
gracefully. Differs from Swamp Hen, being smaller; from 
Marsh Rail by absence of white of general plumage on under 
tail coverts. Purring note. Ralliformes. 

7.5 in. MARSH CRAKE (Porzana pusilla). Head brown. 
Upper parts brown spotted and varied black. Under parts 
barred black and white. Legs olive brown. Flight feeble. 
Haunts flax swamps and other swamps. Swims well, dives 
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when pursued, Distinguished from Swamp Rail by white 
markings and brownish colouring. Very retiring, seldom seen. 
Appears instantaneously, apparently from nowhere. Ralli- 
formes. 


7.5 in. BLACK - BELLIED STORM PETREL (Fregetta 
tropica). Head sooty black. Throat sometimes whitish. Upper 
parts black. Tail coverts white. Lower parts black except for 
flanks and under the wings white. Legs long and black. Flight 
powerful close to the surface of the water, wings extended and 
hanging down. Head usually bent downwards. Haunts open 
sea. Shows extreme alertness in all its movements. Flutters 
over sea like a butterfly, patting the water more than other 
petrels. Known by broad mark down centre of abdomen, con- 
trasting with white on flanks when bird is in flight. Not very 
common. Procellariiformes. 


7.75 in. BELLBIRD (Anthornis melanura). Head feathers 
have a deep purple gloss or red according to the pollen of 
plants upon which it has been feeding. Irides cherry red. Bill 
black. Upper parts yellowish green. Wings and tail black. 
F. smaller than M. and brownish olive. Wings brown like 
young. Under parts yellowish olive. Legs lead grey. Flight 
undulating and very rapid. When mating they fly one above 
the other at full speed each duplicating the other bird’s move- 
ments. Haunts, bush country, gardens and orchards in North 
and South Island. Alternately open and shut wings and tail 
when flying, occasionally mounting in air to play. Famous 
liquid bell-like notes, excellent mimics. Raucous alarm note 
of ‘funk . . . funk’. M. and F. songs are different. Passeri- 
formes. 


8 in. WHITE-FACED STORM PETREL (Pelagodroma 
marina). Throat and line over eye white, also forehead. Crown 
and line under eye black. Upper parts brownish grey. Under 
parts white. Legs black, webs yellow. Flight close to water, 
jerky and tripping, feet hang down and frequently touch the 
surface. Haunts, oceans and also bays and harbours. Move- 
ments like Black-bellied Petrel. Distinctive black and white 
face markings. Not so plentiful as Black-bellied Petrel. Pro- 
cellariiformes. 
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8 in. STITCHBIRD (Notiomystis cincta). Head in M. vel- 
vety black; tuft of white feathers on sides of head. F. slight 
touch of white on sides of head, the rest olive brown. Upper 
parts brown, primaries and tail black. Upper tail coverts olive 
brown. F. olive brown, spot of white on primaries. White 
band on wings. Under parts M. has under throat blackish, 
yellow bands round breast spreading on to wings and margin 
of scapulars. Under parts light greenish brown mottled. 
F, pale brown. Legs brownish white. Flight light and graceful; 
when descending elevates tail to right angle with body, scarcely 
moving wings. Found in Little Barrier. Frequents deep wooded 
gullies and dense bush. Very active and shy. Flits on topmost 
branches of trees. Alleged to be extinct on mainland. Note 
like two flints struck together. Passeriformes. 


8in. NEW ZEALAND PIPIT or GROUND LARK 
(Anthus novaeseelandiae). Band of brown across eye. Fore- 
head and chin white. Bill yellowish brown, spotted brown. 
Upper parts brownish grey tinged yellow. Tail feathers dark 
brown, whitish edgings. Under parts white, tinged tawny. 
Spots on breast. Legs yellowish brown. Rises in air very 
rapidly in circular course, birds wheel simultaneously and 
descend obliquely. Flight rapid and undulating, frequently 
soaring in series of jerks. Haunts, shores and inland, some- 
times in flocks but more often solitary or in pairs. Likes open 
country, dry land by seashore and cultivated districts. Runs 
well, occasionally hops. Larger than Skylark, and more 
slender. Cry of ‘Pipit’, wags tail, and is more confident. 
Never found in woods, seldom perches on trees or scrub. 
Passeriformes. 


8 in. DIVING PETREL (Pelecanoides urinatrix). Head 
shining black. Steel black scapulars touched with white on 
upper parts. Pure white under parts. Legs cobalt blue tinged. 
with green. Flight like Auk’s, weak and rapid along surface of 
water. Climbs cliffs by wings and claws. Flies in straight line 
with fluttering of short wings. Haunts, still waters and sheltered 
bays, seldom the open sea. Dives like Grebe through water 
with amazing agility, alighting vertically. Usually in flocks; 
very fussy and agitated. Croaks like frog, ‘Ku-ku-kia’. Procel- 
lariiformes. 
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8in. WRYBILLED PLOVER (Anarhynchus frontalis). 
Crown dark grey, forehead and throat pure white. Upper parts 
dark grey, wing coverts lighter. Primaries dark brown, second- 
aries dusky grey. Under parts pure white. Broad band of black 
on upper breast. F. band narrower and smaller. Legs blackish 
green. Flight rapid and graceful. Haunts, never far from 
water, chiefly river beds; also harbours and estuaries. Swims 
and runs swiftly. Not common (see p. 102). Peculiarly shaped 
bill curved to the right side. Differs from New Zealand Dot- 
terel as when flushed remains until within twenty yards then 
rises noiselessly and flies right away (Mr. G. Shepherd). 
Charadriiformes. 


8.5in. BANDED DOTTEREL (Charadrius bicinctus). 
Crown and nape greyish brown margined black, forehead and 
throat white. Upper parts greyish brown. Under parts pure 
white, narrow zone of black. Broad band of chestnut. Legs 
yellowish grey. Rises in air very rapidly in circular course, 
birds wheel simultaneously and descend obliquely. Haunt, 
shores and inland in flocks. Run swiftly over sand, stopping 
to bob head (this movement is the same as that of the Rock 
Wren) and give cry. Smaller and more active than New Zea- 
land Dotterel. Also zone of black and broad band of chestnut. 
Charadriiformes. 


8.5 in. STARLING (Sturnus vulgaris). Introduced. Head 
black with purple and green reflections. Under parts black 
with purple and green reflections. Upper parts the same. 
F. spotted. Young brownish. Legs reddish brown. Drab 
appearance except at close quarters in bright light, when its 
beautiful metallic reflections are seen, which often causes the 
observer to mistake it for some new species. Starlings with 
greener plumage not uncommon. Flight very rapid and well 
sustained; flocks often wheel and manoeuvre in the air in 
regular manner. Found in settled districts, never in depths of 
bush or mountains. Walks slowly, occasionally does a series 
of hops; also runs. Differs on ground from Blackbird at a 
distance by short square tail and habit of walking instead of 
hopping. Passeriformes. 
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8.5 in. LITTLE OWL (Athene noctua). Introduced. Head 
brown with white stripe. Upper parts greyish brown with 
white; tail barred with white. Under parts white broadly 
streaked with brown. Legs covered yellowish white hair-like 
feathers. Flight silent, occasionally very swift, rather uncer- 
tain. Haunts, open country and bush. Alternately ducks down 
and draws itself up. Differs from Morepork by smaller size, 
and under parts whitish instead of rufous brown. Originally 
in South Island round Otago and is spreading northward. 
Strigiformes. 


8.75 in. ORANGE-FRONTED PARRAKEET (Cyanor- 
amphus malherbei). Forehead orange; crown pale yellow; 
upper surface bright green. Patch of orange on rump; prim- 
aries indigo blue. Haunts forests and sub-alpine scrub North 
and South Islands, but rare in the former. Less common and 
frequents higher altitudes than the Yellow-fronted Parrakeet, 
also smaller. Psittaciformes. 

9 in. FAIRY or LITTLE WHITE TERN (Sterna nereis). 
Forehead white, nape and crown black. Bill yellow. Upper 
parts silvery white. Legs yellow. High undulating and waver- 
ing flight. Turns in air with great facility. Haunts, coasts; very 
active, dips in water after fish with upraised wings. Smallest of 
all Terns. Not common. Lariformes. 

9in. SONG THRUSH (Turdus musicus). Introduced. Head 
olive brown. Upper parts olive brown. Under parts whitish, 
spotted with dark brown; axillaries and underwing coverts 
golden brown. Legs pale brown. Flight rapid. Cultivated dis- 
tricts extending to a certain degree into bush are its haunts. 
Moves quickly; hops, occasionally runs a few steps. Habit of 
hunting worms on lawn. Distinguished by speckled breast. 
Passeriformes. 

9in. EASTERN GOLDEN PLOVER (Pluvialis dominicus). 
Head blackish brown, spotted yellowish white (winter plum- 
age). Upper parts blackish brown, spotted yellow. Under 
parts yellowish white. Legs smoky brown. Flight powerful 
and well sustained. Flocks often go through regular and grace- 
ful evolutions. Haunts, harbours, coastal lagoons, fresh water 
lakes near coast. Run and walk. Migratory. Said to be regu- 
lar visitor. Charadriiformes. 
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9in. MYNA (Acridotheres tristis). Introduced. Head 
crested, naked space behind eye; bill rather short. Crest very 
short and inconspicuous. Upper parts snuff brown; black on 
neck, breast and back. Under parts light snuff brown. Legs 
dull yellow. Flight from branch to branch. Lives round towns. 
Found north of Palmerston North, middle of North Island, 
and occasionally seen South Island. Hops; very active and 
inquisitive. Conspicuous white band on wings when flying. 
Harsh note. Passeriformes. 

9 in. YELLOW-FRONTED PARRAKEET (Cyanoram- 
phus auriceps). Upper forehead crimson and crown golden 
yellow. Irides pale cherry red; dark crimson over eye. Upper 
parts grass green; crimson spot on side of rump. Indigo blue 
on primaries. Under parts pale green, suffused with yellow. 
Legs pale brown. Flight rapid and straight. Haunts, wooded 
areas. Active and restless, clambers from bough to bough. 
Less gregarious than Red-fronted Parrakeet. Found in North 
Island, also South Island. Distinguished by yellow and small 
size. Psittaciformes. 


9 in. TURNSTONE (Arenaria interpres). Head black and 
white. Under parts (summer) tortoiseshell colouring on rump, 
bar of white on wing; (winter) duller and darker. Under parts 
white, breast black and white. Legs orange red. Flight rapid 
generally near ground. Haunts, beaches, mud-flats and fresh 
water lakes close to the sea. Runs fast, turns pebbles and sea- 
weed over with bill, sometimes using the breast for large stones. 
Habit of turning over pebbles, etc. distinguishes it from other 
birds, hence name. Conspicuous short red legs. (Migratory.) 
Charadriiformes. 

9.75 in. KINGFISHER (Halcyon sanctus). Lores bright 
tawny. Bill black; dash of dark blue over eye. Band of black 
round neck. Upper parts dark sea green, olive tinge; surface 
of wing ultramarine, also tail. Young brown and white 
feathers on back of neck. Under parts buffy white to delicate 
fawn. Some brown markings on breast. Legs dark brown. 
Darting flight short and rapid. Haunts, seashore, open coun- 
try, forest clearings, banks of streams, homesteads. Seldom 
seen on ground. Distinguished by darting flight, habit of skim- 
ming water, downward darts for fish. Sits motionless awaiting 
prey. Remarkably keen eyesight. Coraciiformes. 
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10 in. BLACKBIRD (Turdus merula). Introduced. Head 
black. M. bill orange; F. bill brown. Upper parts black. F. 
umber brown. Under parts black. F. brown. Legs black. Flight 
very unsteady for short distance, if prolonged rapid and easy. 
Tail raised on alighting. Haunts, well cultivated districts and 
extending far into the untouched forests. Hops, occasionally 
runs a few steps, stops at intervals and flirts long shaped tail. 
Distinguished from Song Thrush by longer tail and elevation 
of tail on alighting. Also male’s yellow bill. Passeriformes. 


10 in. EASTERN KNOT (Calidris canutus). Migratory. 
Head in summer has cheeks and throat chestnut; winter head 
greyish brown. Upper parts black feathers spotted with chest- 
nut and edged with white. Winter greyish brown. Under parts, 
summer breast chestnut; winter white with greyish bars on 
under tail coverts. Legs black. Flight rapid, straightforward 
and easy. Flocks perform occasional graceful evolutions before 
alighting. When alarmed will all rise simultaneously and 
scurry along just above the sand. Haunts, beaches, estuaries 
and wide mud flats on coasts. Runs and walks, members of 
flocks keep well together, heads all turned in one direction. 
Often stands motionless for hours. In New Zealand Novem- 
ber to April. Stockily built, short neck, bill and legs. Chara- 
driiformes. 


10 in. DOVE PETREL or WHALE BIRD (Prion spp.). 
Head blue grey. Spot in front of eye. Upper parts blue grey, 
black crescent band on back. Under parts pure white. Legs 
light blue tinged with green. Slender or broad bills. Very 
active on wing, hover over the water like butterflies. Cut 
through the air with the swiftness of a meteor. Haunt, oceans. 
Hover over water, rarely resting on it, when rising run with 
wings outstretched. Distinguished by swallow and snipe-like 
flight. Pale blue grey upper parts streaked in zig-zag fashion 
with brown. Cry of ‘zp zp’. Procellariiformes. 


10 in. SADDLEBACK (Philesturnus carunculatus). Head 
black, bright yellow to vermilion wattles. F. reduced wattles. 
Upper parts glossy black. Back and wing coverts chestnut. 
F. smaller. Young brownish. Under parts glossy blackish 
brown. Legs black. Flight rapid but very laboured. Confined 
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to short distances. Haunts, wooded ranges, still widespread 
but extremely local. Active movements, seldom still, very 
noisy. Climbs trees spirally in hops. Distinguished by sharply 
defined chestnut back and wing coverts, suggesting saddle 
flaps. Habit of consorting with Yellowheads in South Island, 
and Whiteheads in North Island. Passeriformes. 


10 in. CALIFORNIAN QUAIL (Lophortyx c. brunnescens). 
Introduced. Head grey; crest of black, club-shaped feathers; 
white band crossing from eye round chin. Upper parts olive- 
brown; wings darker; tail slate grey. Upper breast slate; 
abdomen chestnut barred with black; sides brown with white 
stripes. Legs dull grey. Female crest shorter and browner, no 
black and white on head. Flight very swift with loud whirr on 
rising, usually near ground, glides with wings spread before 
alighting. Haunts, cultivated districts and waste land. Runs 
very fast and walks. Crest on head, and cry ‘Ka-ha-ha’, or 
‘Miss Harper.’ Galliformes. 


10.5 in. NEW ZEALAND DOTTEREL (Pluvialis obscur- 
us). Head greyish brown margined chestnut, chin and fore- 
head white. Upper parts greyish brown, wing feathers brown- 
ish black. Pale chestnut under parts, pure white in winter with 
band of brown on breast. Under tail coverts white. Flight 
rapid, when disturbed rising with quick wing vibration, flying 
in circles with occasional sailing movements, the wings motion- 
less in the form of a bow. Haunts ocean beaches, and flats, 
river mouths, and high altitudes of interior. Common north of 
North Island. Pursues prey on foot. Protects young in re- 
markably artful manner. Larger than Banded Dotterel, also 
absence of band. Charadriiformes. 


11 in. NORTH ISLAND THRUSH (Turnagra tanagra). 
Throat pure white. Bill dark brown, rest olive brown. Upper 
parts olive brown, sides dashed with yellow tinge. Wings dark 
brown. Lower parts ash grey tinged yellowish. White on 
abdomen. Legs brown. Short rapid and darting flight. 
Haunts, undergrowth or bush. Nimble and very inquisitive. 
Flutters wings and tail at each hop. Beautiful song of five 
distinct bars. Rare. Found in North Island. Passerifotmes. 
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11 in. SOUTH ISLAND THRUSH (Turnagra capensis). 
Head olive brown, forehead, throat, and sides of head marked 
rufous. Upper parts olive brown, darker on upper parts. 
Wing feathers dark olive brown. Under parts strong tinge 
of yellow covered by broad longitudinal spots of yellowish 
white. Legs dark brown. Flight short, rapid and powerful. 
Haunts, wooded country, especially glades beside creeks. 
Hops. Simulates cry of Redbill or Pied Oyster-catcher. Very 
rare. Confined to South Island. Passeriformes. 


11 in. ALLIED SHEARWATER (N.Z.) (Puffinus assimi- 
lis). Ashy black head, horn-coloured bill, cheeks and throat 
white. Upper parts glossy ashy black. Under parts pure white, 
a patch of grey on each side of chest. Legs greenish yellow, 
toes webbed. Glides near surface of water. Haunts, northern 
New Zealand and as far south as Hauraki Gulf, off the coast 
and open bays. Swims and dives, moves about in flocks. 
Habits same as Cook’s Petrel. Differs from Fluttering Shear- 
water in small size, absence of brown on plumage, which is a 
distinct ashy black. Greyish patch on chest. Procellariiformes. 


11.25 in. RED-FRONTED PARRAKEET  (Cyanoram- 
phus novaezelandiae). Forehead, crown, and streak across eye 
crimson, irides cherry red. Upper parts grass green, crimson 
spot on rump. Wing feathers dusky black, touch of blue on 
wings. Upper parts yellowish green. Legs pale brown. Rapid 
flight, rather zig-zag course. Haunts, outskirts of bush, and 
forest, not necessarily near outskirts, in tree tops all year 
except in spring. Lively and restless movers. Chattering cry 
resembling the words ‘pretty dick’ or ‘be quick’. Found North 
Island and South Island. Differs from Yellow-fronted Parra- 
keet by red colouring on forehead, and larger size. Psittaci- 
formes. 


12 in. BLACK-FRONTED TERN (Chiidonias albstriata). 
Head black margined white, bill orange. Upper parts ash 
grey. White over tail. Lower parts grey. Legs red. Flight 
rapid, hovering over fields and water. Haunts, inland and 
seashore, wide riverbeds of South Island. Will rest motionless 
on ground, wings extended vertically. Distinguished by almost 
pearl grey colouring and conspicuous orange bill. Lariformes. 
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12 in. BANDED RAIL (Rallus philippensis). Head olive. 
Band of chestnut round eye and down neck. Throat and side 
of face grey. Upper parts brownish olive spotted white. Quills 
dark brown banded rufous. Breast and sides brownish black, 
across breast zone of reddish buff. Legs light brown. Flies low 
and straight, legs trailing behind. Soon drops to cover. Haunts 
meadows and native grasses, ditches and swamps. Nimble run- 
ner, gliding rapidly through dense herbage. Not often seen. 
Distinguished by note, which is a harsh ‘crek-crek,’ very loud 
wild cry somewhat between Weka and Kiwi notes. Ralliformes. 


12in. NEW ZEALAND DABCHICK (Podiceps rufo- 
pectus). No true crest, bill bluish grey. Cheeks white, irides 
silvery grey. Head black, hind neck black glossed green. Upper 
parts dark blackish brown. Under parts silvery white. Breast 
rufous sometimes dirty yellow. Legs olive. Flies short distance 
skimming surface, flight difficult. Haunts, fresh water lakes 
and lagoons. Dives with agility, can remain under water swim- 
ming low and jerking neck. Has black feathers instead of tail. 
Podicipediformes. 


12.5 in. COOK’S PETREL (Pterodroma cooki). Crown 
ashy grey, forehead mottled white, throat white, bill black. 
Upper parts ashy grey, tips of feathers paler, wings brown. 
Under parts white stained with grey on sides of breast. Legs 
bluish purple with webs darker. Flight powerful and erratic. 
Haunts, open sea off the coasts, breeds in burrows. Goes 
further inland to nest than Fluttering Shearwater, in woody 
parts of islands at high elevation. Flies about singly as a rule, 
though number may be seen in same locality. Returns to 
burrow at sunset. Known by erratic flight. Call of ‘Ti-ti-ti 
Ha-kwa-kwa’. Said to share burrow with tuataras. Band like 
inverted ‘W’ across wings and back. Procellariiformes. 


12.5 in. MOREPORK or NEW ZEALAND OWL (Ninox 
novaeseelandiae). Head dark umber brown, lores and bill 
white on ridge with black filaments. Upper parts dark umber 
obscurely spotted tawny white. Lower parts tawny, triangular 
spots of brown. Legs yellow with dark hair. Flight silent, 
light and rapid. Haunts, woods, bush everywhere. If dis- 
turbed in daytime thrusts out head with circular movement. 
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Sometimes whistles. Cry of ‘More-pork’, and mews. Small 
size and nocturnal habits. Bigger than Little Brown Owl. 
Breast tawny instead of white, and different expression. 
Strigiformes. 


12.75 in. TUI or PARSON BIRD (Prosthemadera novae- 
seelandiae). Head metallic greenish black, tuft of white 
feathers on throat. Upper parts metallic greenish black with 
greenish purple reflections, white stripe on wings. F. smaller. 
Under parts blackish brown, metallic green and purple 
reflections. Legs blackish brown. Flight rapid and graceful, 
wings rustling. In fine weather performs aerial flights, opening 
and shutting wings and tail. Haunts, homesteads and bush 
country, both islands. Hops from branch to branch very 
restlessly. Blackish plumage and peculiar tufts of white on 
throat. Chime of five notes. Passeriformes. 


13 in. RAINBIRD or MOTTLED PETREL (Pterodroma 
inexpectata). Crown dark ashy grey. Forehead slightly 
mottled white. Black mark under eye. Throat white, bill 
black. Back ashy grey, the feathers being tipped with whitish 
grey. Wings brown. Under part whitish, but all obscured and 
blotched by grey, except on throat. Legs bluish, black webbed 
feet. Flight rapid and erratic. Haunts, seas off coasts, breeds 
in burrow often far inland. Flies like Cook’s Petrel, singly, 
as a rule. Like other petrels calls at night before rain, hence 
name. Horrible scream. Dark grey upper parts, black area 
round eye, and large, dark patch on abdomen distinguish it 
from Cook’s Petrel. Procellariiformes. 


14 in. WHITE-HEADED or PIED STILT (Himantopus 
leucocephalus). Sub-species. Back of head glossy greenish black, 
collar white, bill black. Upper parts glossy greenish black, tail 
feathers smoky grey. Under parts pure white, under wing 
black. Legs light red. Flight with slight swaying motion, legs 
trailing behind. Haunts, lagoons, sea coasts, and inland. 
(See p. 103.). Stalks about in water hunting food. Gregarious 
in habits. Cry like the yelping of a small dog. Long legs. Has 
straight bill. Charadriiformes. 


14 in. SPUR-WINGED PLOVER (Lobibyx novae-hollan- 
diae). One of the most beautiful plovers. Crown black; face, 
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hind-neck, rump and under parts white. Upper parts brown; 
tail white tipped black. Wattle on face lemon-yellow. Spur 
on shoulder. Both sexes alike. Food, insects, crustacea. Habi- 
tat plains. Self-introduced from Australia. In Tasmania fre- 
quents open swampy localities. Well established in Southland 
and extending its range. Charadriiformes. 


14 in. CHUKOR PARTRIDGE (Alectoris graeca). Intro- 
duced into New Zealand from India where it occurs in 
mountainous regions never far from snow-line in Baluchistan, 
Ind, Kashmir, Ladakh, Western Himalayas east to Garhwal. 
Also further north-west and north. Three races are recognised 
on minor differences of size and shades of colour. A large 
plump pinkish, grey-brown partridge with conspicuous rib- 
like bars on flanks in buff, black and chestnut. Black band 
running across forehead through eyes and down side of neck. 
Black gorget or necklace on upper breast and prominent 
white chin and throat distinguish it from other game-birds. 
Bill and legs crimson. Female somewhat smaller and minus 
blunt leg-spurs found in cock. Size of individual birds varies 
considerably. Haunts, coveys occur on high open hillsides, 
on barren rocky slopes and in ravines. Descend lower in 
winter months. Parties of four to five usual but coveys up 
to fifty may occur in autumn. Very tame in captivity. Diet, 
grain, tender shoots of grass, insects; grit always consumed 
with food. Call-note heard early morning and late evening, 
especially during breeding-season. ‘Chuk-chuk-chukor’. Flight 
fast and strong. Habitat South Island in Southland, Canter- 
bury, Marlborough spreading into Nelson Province. Galli- 
formes. 


14.5 in. FLUTTERING SHEARWATER (Puffinis gavia). 
Head brownish black, throat white. Upper parts brownish 
black. Under parts white, thighs brown. Legs outer edge 
dark brown. Inner edge lighter. Toes webbed. Fly close to 
water with rapid fluttering wing beats, in flocks. Zig-zag 
course, all appearing to turn at same time, alternately showing 
light then dark. Haunts, seas off the coasts and open bays. 
Rest often on the surface in flocks, and fly in a long string 
close to the water. Swim with ease and dive freely. Scatter at 
night. Distinguished by fluttering flight, when the white patch 
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on the thighs always shows conspicuously. Alternately rise 
and descend obliquely with outstretched wings on water when 
feeding, i.e. shearing. Cry of ‘paka-ha-a’. Larger than Allied 
Shearwater. Procellariiformes. 


14.5 in. RED-BILLED GULL (Larus _novaehollandiae). 
Head white, bill red. Upper parts pale ash grey, first and 
second quills black, large spot of white near tips. Under parts 
white. Legs red. Young have brown eyes and adults silver 
lemon. Flight lively and swift. Haunts, coasts and inland. Very 
frequent on pastures in the far north. Run well. Habit of 
association with Oystercatchers and Black-backed Gull. 
Lariformes. 


15 in. BLACK STILT (Himantopus novaezelandiae). Sub- 
species. Head brownish black inclining slate grey on face, 
brown mandible. Irides crimson. Upper parts glossy greenish 
black. Under parts brownish black. Legs pinky red. Fly trail- 
ing legs behind very clumsily. Haunts, river courses, lakes and 
swamps, never far from water. According to Buller prefer dry 
shingle to lagoons. Run well, associating in pairs. On wing 
bark like dog; distinguished from other Stilts by darker plum- 
age and shorter legs, being less gregarious. Charadriiformes. 


15 in. BLACK-BILLED GULL (Larus bulleri). Bill black. 
Upper parts white with pearl grey back and wings. First three 
quills white margined black. Young mottled brown. Under 
parts white. Legs red. Flight rapid. Haunts, rivers and lakes, 
rarely coasts. Movements active. Not to be confounded with 
young of Red-billed Gull, which have deep red bill practically 
black. Pursue moths amongst grass and sedges. Differ from 
Red-billed, having bill and feet black and different primaries. 
Lariformes. 

15 in. GREY-FACED PETREL (Pterodroma macroptera). 
Head dark brown, greyish about face and throat. Upper 
parts brownish black. Under parts brown. Legs black. Flight 
powerful and rapid. Haunts, open seas. Common in North. 
Solitary and wild habits, Greyish face and stout black bill. 
Procellariiformes. 


16 in. LITTLE BITTERN (lxobrychus noyaezelandiae). 
Widely distributed though very seldom seen. Forehead, crown, 
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and nape bluish black; back of neck chestnut. Back and 
mantle bronzy-black. Under parts pale buff dotted black. Bill 
yellowish green. Legs bright green. Frequents lagoons by sea- 
coast, occasionally inland. Solitary habits. Size, darker col- 
ouring, and chestnut on head distinguishes it from other simi- 
lar species. Ardeiformes. 


16 in. NEW ZEALAND FALCON or BUSH HAWK 
(Falco novaeseelandiae). Head dark greyish black, irides 
yellow, throat yellowish white. Bill black, line of black over 
eye. Upper parts greyish black. Shoulders, scapulars, and 
wing coverts barred greyish white. F. larger, darker, and 
richer colouring. Under parts pale tawny varied reddish 
brown. Each feather on breast has dash of black on sides. 
These markings are triangular, giving spotted appearance to 
plumage. Adult tortoiseshell marking on back. Size most 
variable from 14 up to 21 inches. Feet yellow, claws black. 
Flight rapid, sometimes soars. Haunts, well-wooded districts 
both Islands. Hops. Shrill scream on wing, utterly fearless, 
spotted tawny under parts and short rounded wings. Falconi- 
formes. 


16 in. SEA SWALLOW or WHITE-FRONTED TERN 
(Sterna striata). Head black, in winter spotted with white. 
Bill black. White line over bill. Upper parts pale ash grey. 
Under parts pure white. Legs reddish brown. Flight like 
swallow, beautiful with wonderful twists and turns. Haunts, 
coasts and river mouths; inland as spring advances. Shuffles 
about with constant low twittering, occasionally stretching 
wings upward like other Terns. The common Tern of New 
Zealand. Lariformes. 


16in. ORANGE-WATTLED or SOUTH ISLAND 
CROW (Callaeas cinerea). Band of black from bill round eye, 
bright orange wattles, blue at base. Upper parts ash grey 
tinged blue. Under parts ash grey, tail feathers blackish at 
tip. Legs black. Flight feeble. Haunts, bush country and 
wooded ranges. Travels Indian file through bush by hops, 
carrying wattles compressed under jaw. Very scarce on 
mainland. Bright yellow wattles. Passeriformes. 
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16.5 in. BLUE-WATTLED CROW or NORTH ISLAND 
CROW (Callaeas wilsoni). Band of black from bill round eye 
outlined light ashy grey merging into ash grey, bright ultra- 
marine wattles. Upper parts dark ash colour or bluish grey 
tinged dull brown. Tail olive black. Under parts ash grey 
tinged brown. Legs black. Flight feeble, limited to short 
distances. Haunts, wooded hills of North Island. Flight a 
succession of hops. Wings and tail partially spread like Huia. 
Bright blue wattles on side of bill, rich organ-like notes. 
Call of ‘rio’. Distinguished from Huia by black bill, smaller 
size, and grey colouring. Passeriformes. 


16.5 in. LONG-TAILED CUCKOO (Eudynamis taiten- 
sis). Head dark brown with purplish gloss. Upper parts dark 
brown barred and spotted rufous. Wings, tail feathers, and 
back barred rufous. F. smaller. Under parts pure white with 
longitudinal streaks. Legs greenish yellow. Flight swift and 
undulating and noiseless. Haunts, a lofty tree till sunset, 
when emerges to feed. Very active when feeding. Migratory, 
arriving second week in October; leaves end of February or 
March; semi-nocturnal in habits, rarely found north of North 
Island, mostly in South Island. Shrill whistle, like Greenfinch, 
only very loud. Often heard at night. Cuculiformes. 


16.5 in. WHITE-FLIPPERED PENGUIN (Eudyptula 
albosignata). Eye silvery grey. Upper parts slaty blue, flippers 
widely margined white. White patch near middle of back 
margin. Under parts white. Uses wings as paddles. Swims 
with body almost submerged and head out of water like Blue 
Penguin. Haunts, South Island, East coast. Swims and dives 
expertly, clumsy on land, under water movements accom- 
panied by upward strokes of the flipper. Distinguished by 
broad white margins of flippers from Blue Penguin. Spheni- 
sciformes. 


16.5 in. CAPE PIGEON (Daption capensis). Head sooty 
brown, bill black. Upper parts white, broadly spotted brown. 
Wing quills brown. Under parts pure white. Legs dark 
brown. Flight rapid. True petrel flight. Haunts, ocean, some- 
times in harbour in rough weather. Runs with outstretched 
wings before rising to fly. Alights on surface of water to 
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feed. Flocks often follow ships at sea. Cry like a piece of 
iron drawn across a comb. Nocturnal on land, diurnal at sea. 
Chessboard pattern on back, folded when sitting. Procellarii- 
formes. 


17in. M., 16.25in. F. AUSTRALIAN or WHITE- 
BACKED MAGPIE (Gymnorhina hypoleuca). Introduced. 
Head glossy bluish black. F. neck and back grey, black 
colour less intense. Upper parts white. Outer part of wings 
black and terminal band of tail. Under wing, tail coverts, 
and vest white, the rest black. Legs black. Flies over tops 
of trees. Hops with agility from branch to branch, shyer and 
more wary than Black-backed Magpie of Australia. Conspicu- 
ous black and white plumage and large size. Bubbling flute 
song, has also whistle-like call. Long squeaking note of alarm. 
Passeriformes. 


17 in. NEW ZEALAND SCAUP or BLACK TEAL 
(Aythya novaeseelandiae). Head black glossed purple and 
green, spot of white on lower mandible. Bill bluish black. 
Upper parts black, glossed with green. Speculum white. 
Breast black, rest tawny white and brown, legs dark brown. 
Flight feeble at first, only skims surface for considerable 
distance before rising. Haunts, lakes and lagoons. Prefers 
large and open sheets of water. Expert diver, swims on 
surface; when standing repeatedly flaps wings. Feeds on floor 
of lakes. Anatiformes. 


17 in. BROWN DUCK (Anas chlorotis). Head greyish 
brown, edged rufous. Sides green, zone of rufous white round 
neck. Upper parts greyish brown margined pale brown 
glossed green; conspicuous white on each side of rump. Under 
parts, breast chestnut brown, with obscure spots of black; 
rest pale brown spotted dark brown. Legs dull slaty grey. 
Speculum black and green. Haunts, inland fresh water streams 
(not lakes), and small creeks that percolate rather than flow 
through marshlands. Swims well, dives with agility, some- 
times strikes water violently with foot. Peculiar piping note; 
sometimes known as Red Teal. Anatiformes. 


17 in GREY TEAL (Anas gibberifrons). Sides of head 
brownish white. Upper parts greyish brown, greater wing 
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coverts white. Speculum bright green. Under parts greyish 
brown spotted dark brown. Legs bluish black. Flight same as 
Black Teal. Haunts, rushy streams and lakes. Runs nimbly 
and swims. Breeds in North Island, and in South Island. Not 
common. Anatiformes. 


17.5 in. LITTLE GREY KIWI (4pteryx oweni). Female 
larger. Head yellowish brown mottled. Irides black, bill dark 
horn colour. Upper parts greyish, spotted yellowish white. 
Under parts pale yellowish obscurely barred with brown. Legs 
pale brown. No flight. Inhabits wet forest, summer high tus- 
sock country. Great powers of leaping and jumping, also 
scaling fallen trees. Silvery grey plumage and small size distin- 
guish it from other Kiwis. Does not occur in North Island 
except for one doubtful record. Nocturnal in habits. Aptery- 
giformes. 


18 in. EASTERN BAR-TAILED GODWIT (Limosa lap- 
ponica). Migratory (see p. 102). Bill brown; (summer) neck and 
head chestnut, (winter) ash grey head and neck. Upper parts 
(summer) mottled brown and black, (winter) ash grey; rump 
white, tail coverts barred with black and white. Under parts 
(summer) chestnut red, (winter) white with dark streaks on 
breast. Legs black. Flight not very rapid, generally raises 
wings over back before alighting. Haunts, low sandy coasts, 
estuaries, and mud flats. Walks gracefully, and can run fast. 
Long upturned bill. Charadriiformes. 


18 in. ROOK (Corvus frugilegus). Introduced. Head black 
with whitish grey, bare patch at base of bill. Upper parts 
black glossed with bluish purple. Under parts black glossed 
with bluish purple. Legs black. Flight slow and stately. 
Frequents well cultivated districts round Christchurch and 
Hawkes Bay. Walks. Gregarious in habits. Known by bare 
patch at base of bill. Passeriformes. 


18 in. BLACK PETREL (Procellaria parkinsoni and P. 
parkinsoni Westlandica—two forms, the latter being some- 
what larger). Head black, paler on throat. Bill yellow. Upper 
parts sooty black. Under parts tinged brown. Legs black. 
Flight very powerful, near surface of water, extremely rapid, 
especially when flying inland. Frequents coasts of New 
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Zealand chiefly in the north. Seldom approaches land except 
at night and morning in breeding season. Solitary at sea. 
Distinctive feature bluish patches on bill, pitch black plumage; 
call like Swan. Diurnal in habits, haunting sea like Albatross. 
Call at night with harsh moaning note. Procellariiformes. 


18 in. SOOTY SHEARWATER or NEW ZEALAND 
MUTTON-BIRD (Puffinus griseus). Head dusky brown. Bill 
dark brown, light at the tip. Upper parts sooty brown, wings 
tipped with black, under wing coverts pale grey. Under parts 
greyish brown. Legs fleshy brown. Flight magnificent, especi- 
ally at night, very still and even more magnificent than Alba- 
tross. Ranges over Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. Digs deeper 
burrows than other Petrels. Shuffies awkwardly on land, silent 
on wing, but howls and screams outside burrows. Nocturnal 
in habits. Flits about breeding stations uttering weird cries. 
Conspicuous whitish area of underwing coverts, which have 
brown or black shaft stripes. Procellariiformes. 


18 in. (approx.). SOUTH ISLAND PIED OYSTER- 
CATCHER (Haematopus ostralegus). Black and white col- 
ouring; bill reddish orange; feet pink. Similar to North Island 
Pied Oystercatcher but slightly smaller in size with lower back 
white. It does not interbreed with the Black Oystercatcher and 
is partially migratory. Abundant in South Island where seeks 
riverbeds far in the Southern Alps to nest. After the breeding 
season the birds congregate to winter on the coast; but a pro- 
portion migrate in summer to the North Island, returning to 
the South Island around August and September. 


18 in. NORTH ISLAND OYSTERCATCHER (Haema- 
topus longirostris, semi-species). Resembles the South Island 
Pied Oystercatcher but is slightly larger with black lower back. 
The demarcation between black and white on the breast is less 
clearly defined, there being a band of mottled feathers. Abund- 
ant in the North Island and occurs in the northern and western 
portions of the South Island; has been recorded further south. 
Interbreeds with Black Oystercatcher (see p. 102). Habitat, 
coastal beaches and sand-dunes; does not resort to riverbeds 
to breed. Nests later than the South Island Pied Oystercatcher, 
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18 in. LITTLE BLUE PENGUIN (Northern species). 
(Eudyptula novaehollandiae), North Island and northern por- 
tion of South Island, Australia and Tasmania. Head and 
upper surface light blue, feathers with black shafts and mar- 
gins; flippers greyish black margined white. Sides of face, neck 
and breast greyish. Under parts white. Short feet pinkish 
white. No flight, uses wings as paddles. Swims with body 
almost submerged and head out of water. Haunts, open bays 
and off-shore along coast. Clumsy on Jand; dives well. Utters 
quacking sound when swimming. Note like sobbing child 
uttered at night in nesting burrow. Distinguished from South- 
ern Blue Penguin (Eudyptula minor) which ranges north from 
Stewart Island to Cook Strait by the latter having deep blue 
almost uniform coloration of upper parts. Sphenisciformes. 

18.5 in. NORTH ISLAND BROWN KAKA (Nestor m. 
occidentalis). Head grey margined dusky brown, ear coverts 
orange, sometimes ring of yellowish red on back of neck. 
Upper parts brown, back part tinged red and yellow. Under 
parts dark red margined black. Legs blackish grey. Flight 
direct, slow, and measured, at considerable height. Silent 
flight from bough to bough. Haunts, wooded ranges. Move- 
ments sprightly, climbs with dexterity, will hop on ground 
unlike other parrots. Conspicuous plumage of under wing 
when flying. Cere very prominent. Semi-nocturnal. Noisy 
screams of ‘Kaka-ka’. Smaller and browner than South 
Island Kaka. Psittaciformes. 

18.5 in. BULLER’S SHEARWATER. (Puffinus  bulleri). 
Forehead and crown brownish black. White below eye. 
Upper parts slaty grey, wings and tail brownish black. Under 
parts pure white. Legs inner margin yellowish, toes webbed, 
outer margin black. Flight powerful, usually in semicircular 
sweeps, with very few wing strokes. Haunts, open seas off 
gorthern coasts of New Zealand. Found also in California, 
nut breeding place discovered north of North Island on islands 
bear coast. Occasionally in calm weather they rest on the 
nater in flocks. In moderate winds they fly about singly. Distin- 
wuishing feature black marking like ‘W’ when wings extended. 
Long bill and dark wedge-shaped tail, contrasting with pale 
grey back. One of the commonest Petrels of North Auckland. 
Procellariiformes. 
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18.75 in. M., 19.5 in. F. HUIA (Heteralocha acutirostris). 
Bill ivory white, wattles rich orange. Upper parts black with 
green metallic gloss. Tail feathers white. Under parts black. 
Legs bluish grey. Flight poor, tail partially spread, the orange 
wattles compressed under jaw. Haunts, Ruahine and Rimu- 
taka ranges, mountain ranges, and beech forest. Moves from 
bough to bough, very alert, easily attracted. Bright orange 
wattles on side of head, whistling note resembling name. 
Male bill much shorter than female. Larger than Blue-wattled 
Crow. Very rare. Passeriformes. 


19 in. BLACK OYSTERCATCHER (Haematopus uni- 
color). Semi-species. Head black, irides crimson. Upper parts 
brownish black glossed. Under parts blackish brown, occasion- 
ally white. Legs red. Flight rapid, emitting shrill whistling cry. 
Haunts, open sandy spit and dry river beds. Less gregarious 
than Pied Oystercatcher. Larger in size, and usually known 
by complete black plumage (see p. 102). Charadriiformes. 


19 in. LAUGHING OWL (Sceloglaux albifacies). Facial 
disc tawny white, side of neck white, crown and nape dark 
brown margined yellowish brown. Bill black. Upper parts 
brown streaked tawny, primaries dark brown marked white, 
also secondaries. Breast dark brown margined yellow brown. 
Legs brown covered with coarse yellow hairs at toes. Flight 
feeble and very silent. Lives in crevices of rocks, South 
Island in bleak tracts of country. Moves in series of hops, 
also walks with long strides, body erect. Strictly nocturnal. 
Distinguished by white facial disc and larger size from More- 
pork and Little Owl. Peculiar unearthly cries, especially in 
misty weather. Strigiformes. 


19 in. FLESH-FOOTED SHEARWATER (Puffinus car- 
neipes). Head dark sooty brown. Upper parts same as head. 
Lower parts sooty brown. Legs dull flesh colour. Flight 
powerful, usually near the surface. Haunts, open sea off 
coasts. Ranges over the sea in scattered groups, frequently 
resting on water. Uniform dark plumage. Light patch in 
centre of bill, the remainder black. Procellariiformes. 


19 in. GREY PETREL (Procellaria cinerea). Head grey- 
ish brown. Upper parts greyish brown. Feathers fit tight and 
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have glossy appearance. Under parts white. Legs flesh colour. 
Flight like other Petrels, legs stretched straight out behind, 
making tail appear forked. Haunts, Southern Ocean. Dives 
better than all other sea-going Petrels, with wings open, using 
them under water as when flying. Distinguished by brown 
colouring, habit of dropping into sea from height. Combines 
the appearance of a Petrel and a Shearwater. Procellarii- 
formes. 


19.5 in. KEA (Nestor notabilis). Crown and sides grey. 
Nape red, margined yellow and black, forming broad band, 
ear coverts and cheeks olive brown, flaked at side red. Upper 
parts dull olive green, margined black, red over tail. Under 
parts dull green, lining of wings scarlet. Legs yellowish olive. 
Sometimes soars with motionless wings from peak to peak. 
Flight strong, sustained and high. Lives in crevices in rocks 
in high altitudes. In winter descends to gullies. Like Kaka, has 
a hopping movement on ground. Distinguished from Kaka by 
longer beak, dull green colouring, and cry of ‘Kea’. Semi- 
nocturnal habits. Psittaciformes. 


20 in. SOUTH ISLAND GREEN KAKA (Nestor mer- 
idionalis). Forehead and crown greenish white; hind neck 
crimson yellow and brown. Back and wings brownish green 
feathers edged with blackish brown, with red on mantle and 
wing coverts. Rump and upper tail coverts crimson, barred 
blackish brown. Facial disc golden yellow behind, foreneck 
and breast greyish or reddish brown. Under parts crimson, 
barred dark brown. Bill dark grey. Distinguished from 
Brown Kaka by top of head being nearly white, back and 
wings brownish green. Also larger. Haunts, South Island and 
Stewart Island; sometimes migrates to North Island. Psittaci- 
formes. 


20 in. GREY DUCK (Anas superciliosa). Bill lead colour, 
irides reddish brown, throat and cheeks yellowish white, 
crown brownish black. Eyebrows white. Upper parts greyish 
brown margined tawny white. Speculum green, margined 
black. Under parts greyish brown, sides blackish brown. 
Legs yellowish brown. Flight rapid with whistling noises, 
makes a circuit in air before descending for food. Haunts, 
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rivers, lagoons, swamps, and fresh creeks. Swims low, neck 
erect, rests on projecting objects or floats on surface of water 
head drawn in. Often found in large parties. Semi-nocturnal. 
Anatiformes. 

20 in. SHOVELLER or SPOONBILL DUCK (Spatula 
rhynchotis). Bill black, white crescents on cheek; head and 
neck dark greenish grey. F. head buff striped brown. Upper 
parts blackish brown, edged pale brown, glossed green, 
particularly elongated scapulars. Shoulders blue, primaries 
green. F. brown. Under parts chestnut brown, very glossy. 
Varied tawny white. Abdomen dark rufous. Legs orange 
yellow. Flight straightforward and rapid, wings move quickly 
and audibly. Haunts, shallow lagoons, near sea-shore, 
sheltered bush creeks. Walks fairly well, swims with ease. 
Skims over surface of water with bill when feeding. Differs 
from other species of duck by white on neck and breast, also 
flat broad bill, especially at tip. Anatiformes. 


20 in. ARCTIC SKUA (Stercorarius parasiticus). Crown 
dusky. Cheeks and neck white, tinged with yellow. Upper 
parts dusky brown. Under parts dusky brown or yellowish 
white or intermediate in colour. Legs black. Flight strong 
and powerful, twists and turns quickly. Breeds in Arctic. 
Seen on New Zealand coasts in summer. Runs briskly, often 
settles on water. Distinguished by narrow pointed tail feathers, 
central feathers projecting only three inches. Lariformes. 


20 in. NEW ZEALAND PIGEON (Hemiphaga novaesee- 
landiae). Head golden green. Upper parts coppery purple, 
back greyish green. Tail greenish black. Under parts pure 
white from breast downwards. Legs carmine red. Flight 
laboured, loud beating of wings. Peculiar soaring flight in 
breeding season. Haunts, bush, or wherever food can be 
obtained. Reposes on thick branches of trees, tail drooping 
half spread, wings folded, head drawn in. When alarmed 
shoots out neck and sways to and fro cooing. Becoming 
scarce. Absolutely necessary, being the chief distributor of the 
berries of our timber trees. Strictly arboreal. Distinguished 
from imported Pigeon by much larger size and magnificent 
colouring, white breast, etc. The imported Pigeon is not 
included in list, as never truly wild, merely domesticated 
pigeon run wild. Columbiformes. 
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20.5 in. SOUTHERN MERGANSER (Mergus australis). 
Head brown, rufous tinge on throat. Head crested. M. more 
brown on throat. Upper parts dark grey, speculum white. 
M. has more white on wing. Under parts grey and white 
markings on breast. Lower parts white. M. paler. Legs 
orange. Flies well although wings short. Haunts, sheltered 
harbours. Catches fish diving. Only sea duck in New Zealand. 
Seen only Auckland Island, never Mainland. Anatiformes. 


21 in. NORTH ISLAND WEKA or BROWN WOOD- 
HEN (Gallirallus greyi). Head rufous. Tawny streaked 
brownish black upper parts. F. speckled darker and smaller 
size. Under parts dull ash colour. Breast tinged rufous. 
Legs pale brown, dark claws. Incapable of flight. Haunts, 
gullies, marshy banks, swamps, sand dunes, and bush. Runs 
very swiftly, moves with stealthy gait, flirting tail upwards. 
Semi-nocturnal. Cry like opening notes of thrush’s song, but 
much louder. North Island, Stewart Island, and parts of the 
South Island. Ralliformes. (See p. 103.) 


21 in. SWAMPHEN or PUKEKO (Porphyrio melanotus). 
Head and nape sooty black. Irides cherry red. Upper parts 
shiny black, glossed green. F. smaller. Breast indigo blue. 
Abdomen sooty black. Tail coverts white. Legs pale red. 
Rises awkwardly, legs dangling, wings flapping hurriedly, 
flight becomes steadier but laboured and heavy. Haunts 
marshes, lagoons, banks of water, streams, and open fields. 
Runs actively, when pressed flies a short distance. Semi- 
nocturnal. When feeding holds food like parrot. Ralliformes. 


22 in. BLACK WOODHEN (Gallirallus australis). Black 
Phase. Head ash coloured striped brown. Upper parts brown- 
ish black margined rufous brown, tail feathers black without 
mark. Under parts dull ash colour and brownish black. Legs 
bright reddish brown. Flight none. Haunts, seashore and out- 
skirts of wood. Moves like other Rails, flirting tail. Found 
south of South Island. Distinguished from other Wekas, being 
usually found by sea coast and by dark colouring. Ralli- 
formes. 


22 in. CASPIAN TERN (Hydroprogne caspia). Head white 
spotted black, but in spring satiny black, Upper parts silvery 
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grey, primaries dark grey. Under parts pearly white. Legs 
blackish brown. Flight easy and graceful on wing, often 
carries head vertically, bill pointed downwards, flight per- 
formed in wide circles. Haunts, coast and mouths of tidal 
rivers. When resting on ground disproportionate head makes 
it appear ungainly. Usually found in pairs. Uniform dove 
grey back. Harsh grating note. Charadriiformes. 

22 in. BLUE or MOUNTAIN DUCK (Aymenolaimus 
malacorhynchus). Head olive, slightly metallic gloss. Bill white. 
Upper parts pale slate blue. Under parts pale slate blue, spot- 
ted chestnut, varied white. Legs dark brown. Flies only when 
hard pressed. Haunts, mountain streams. Frequently dives, 
swims rapidly head carried low, turns in water as on a pivot. 
Burrows and climbs by aid of wings. Peculiar whistle ‘Whio’. 
Distinguished by blue colouring. Anatiformes. 

22 in. GREAT CRESTED GREBE (Podiceps cristatus). 
Crest dark brown, ruff chestnut and black, cheeks white. 
Upper parts dark brown, secondaries white. Legs blackish 
green. Under parts white. Haunts, inland lakes and ponds. 
Dives with ease, swims well, sitting rather high and holding 
neck straight up. On land shuffles along. Long straight neck. 
Rare in North Island but on most South Island lakes. 
Podicipediformes. 


22.5 in. NEW ZEALAND HARRIER (Circus approxi- 
mans). M. head brown, margined reddish tawny colour. 
Upper parts dark brown, scapulars edged pale rufous, upper 
tail coverts white. F. slightly larger than M. Tail silver grey 
with brown bars. Under parts pale tawny, dark in centre of 
each feather, under wing fawn. Legs yellow. Flight slow, 
soars in wide circles, wings inclined upwards. Young cannot 
soar, only fly. Haunts, fern-clad hills, plains, marshes, open 
sea beaches, not dense bush. Moves ina series of hops, toes 
turned inwards. When gorged assumes erect motionless posi- 
tion. Distinguished by peculiar owl-like facial disc, length of 
wing and leg when perched, downward markings of all Harriers. 
Falconiformes. 

23 in. LITTLE PIED SHAG (Phalacrocorax melanoleucos) 
(semi-species). Plumage black and white, feathers of forehead 
narrow and elongated to form a crest. Bill yellow and bare 
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skin on face yellow; feet black. Where Little Pied Shag and 
White-throated Shag interbreed, birds found with black and 
white on the under-surface. Wide distribution New Zealand, 
Australia, New Guinea, New Caledonia, Borneo, etc.; coast 
and inland. Pelecaniformes. 


24 in. SOUTH ISLAND WEKA or WOODHEN (Galili- 
rallus australis). Chestnut Phase. Head rufous brown varied 
black. Throat and neck grey. Upper parts rusty red, feathers 
mottled black. Upper breast bright tawny shaded brown. 
Lower parts ash brown varied brown. Legs red. Cannot fly. 
Haunts, western and northern portion of South Island. Up- 
right carriage, neck raised. Tail alternately raised and depres- 
sed. Very bold and inquisitive. Differs in red legs and large 
size and brighter colouring from North Island Weka. Ralli- 
formes. 


24 in. MALLARD (Anas platyrhynchs). Introduced. M. 
head green, coliar white. F. mottled browny buff. Upper 
parts M. brown shading into grey. Speculum purple, curled 
feather of tail black, rest white. F. mottled brown, speculum 
purple. Under parts M. breast deep chestnut, flanks and 
abdomen greyish white. F. dark brown and buff. Legs orange 
red. Flight rapid and powerful with audible wing strokes. 
Haunts, fresh water lakes and rivers, coasts in severe weather. 
Swims well, walks awkwardly, feeds half hidden in water, tail 
in air. Distinguished by purple speculum, white in tail con- 
spicuous when flying. Crosses with Grey Duck. Anatiformes. 


24 in. PARADISE DUCK (Casarca variegata). M. head 
black with bluish green. F. head white, also neck, bill black. 
Upper parts F. and M. black pencilled transversely with 
white. Lower parts M. abdomen rufous spotted black, breast 
black. Rump and tail black. F. abdomen and breast ferrugin- 
ous. Legs greyish black. Flight slow and laboured. Haunts, 
inland rivers, salt marshes, grassy plains, lagoons, and coasts. 
F. cry ‘Where, where’. M. makes guttural sound. Conspicuous 
colouring. Does not extend north of latitude 39° S. Young 
resemble male. Anatiformes. 


24.5 in. BLACK-BACKED GULL (Larus dominicanus). 
Bill yellow, head white. Upper parts black, tail white. Under 
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parts white. Young brownish black. Legs greenish yellow in- 
clined grey. Flight majestic. Haunts, coasts, smooth sea 
beaches, harbours. Inland in stormy weather. Swims well, 
walks and runs. Very keen eyesight. Distinguished by black 
and white plumage, white tail, and large size. Lariformes. 


24.5in. BUFF WEKA (Gallirallus hectori). General colour 
buff. Bill reddish brown; feet reddish brown. Several colour 
varieties have been observed, some partial albinos. Occurs in 
the eastern portion of South Island from Marlborough to 
South Otago—common in certain districts, absent over large 
areas. Once very common. 


25 in. REEF HERON (Demigretta matook) (sub-species). 
Head slaty grey. Broad line of white down middle of throat. 
Upper parts dark slaty grey tinged with brown. Legs yellowish 
green. Under parts grey. Flight rapid but appears laboured, 
legs outstretched. Haunts, rocks under sea cliffs, shores of 
sheltered bays and estuaries. Moves actively about in search 
of food, alighting on reefs immediately on the ebb of the 
tide. Distinguished by slate blue colouring. Ardeiformes. 


25in. TAKAHE (Notornis  hochstetteri). First living 
specimen killed and eaten by whalers 1849, Duck Cove, 
Resolution Island, Dusky Sound. Second specimen 1851, 
Secretary Island, Thompson Sound. Third and fourth speci- 
mens 1879 and 1898 in the vicinity of Lake Te Anau. No 
more caught until 1948 when a small colony was discovered 
in an old glacial valley on the western side of Lake Te Anau, 
November 21st. Further colonies have since been discovered. 
Head, neck, breast and flanks iridescent indigo blue, brighter 
on shoulders; changing to metallic sage-green on mantle. Back, 
rump and upper tail coverts olive-green. Abdomen, thighs and 
vent purplish black. Under tail coverts white. Beak scarlet. 
Rich plumage particularly noticeable when at right angles to 
observer. From behind colours fade to drabness. Both sexes 
alike. Nestling soft black down somewhat furry. Bill white, 
large legs pale purplish hue. At month old the bill is dark steely 
grey except for tip, plumage the same. Legs show change to- 
wards adult colouring. Although flightless the Takahea uses its 
powerful wings to gain speed. When alarmed can run with great 
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rapidity. In gait and posture resembles the Woodhen (Weka). 
Flicks its tail after manner of the rail family. Various calls, the 
most usual a high-pitched yelping ‘ker-long’, uttered on rising 
inflection, with second note cut short. Cry varied by a shorter 
note ‘klowp’. Alarm note, ‘Boomp, boomp’. Pairs appear to 
keep within a fairly well-defined area. Alleged to prefer 
forest margin to open grass country. Not boggy ground. | 
Food of adults mainly herbivorous, namely succulent bases 
of tall shoots of snow tussocks. During winter months when 
birds migrate into the forest, they vary their diet with other 
plant species, such as mosses and succulent parts of certain 
shrubs. Insects may also be included at this time. Chicks 
not old enough to eat tussock peck at tender shoots and take 
leaf bases from parents. They are known to eat leaves of the 
native violet. Habits, most active in morning and evening, 
some nocturnal activity. Cry hard to distinguish from that 
of woodhen and kiwi. During summer months range freely 
about a mile a day in search of food. In winter seek shelter 
from snow within forest. Distinguished from Pukeko, to 
which it bears a strong superficial resemblance, by larger 
size and sturdy build. One weighed during winter stood 
twenty inches high with weight of six pounds. Ralliformes. 


25 in. SOUTHERN SKUA or SEA HAWK (Catharacta 
antarctica). Head dark brown, marked pale yellow, bill 
blackish brown. Young have no yellow. Upper parts dull 
brown relieved by touches of grey. Dark brown on upper 
wing coverts and scapulars. Under parts dull brown. Legs 
black. Flight very rapid but wings flapping. Generally 
straightforward and near the surface of the water. Performs 
aerial flights, hovering motionless in the air some time, legs 
outstretched like Kestrel Hawk. Haunts, coasts. Swims well 
and walks well. Distinguished by white spot near bend of 
each wing seen from below. Habit of preying on other 
sea-birds, swooping at them from height. Thin weak cry. 
Lariformes. 


25.5 in. WHITE-FACED HERON (Notophoyx novaehol- 
landiae). Head white, throat, forehead, and over eye white. 
Crown dark grey. Upper parts bluish grey. Under parts grey 
tinged pink. Legs black. In flight head held far back, legs 
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stretched out straight behind. Flight rapid, but wings beat 
slowly. Haunts, margins of lakes, rivers and estuaries. 
Remains motionless awaiting prey. Ardeiformes. 

26 in. KAKAPO or GROUND PARROT (Strigops hab- 
roptilus). Head dark green, whiskers like cat. Lores and side 
of face dull yellowish brown. Upper parts dark sap green 
varied brown. Back and wings lighter, some birds very much 
lighter green. Under parts light greenish yellow. Wings lemon 
yellow streaked darker. Legs yellowish. Flight none. Haunts, 
mountains and all elevations up to scrub, flats by river, 3,000 
feet up where forest is scrubby. Runs with waddling gait, 
climbs with agility. Grazes like a rabbit. Nocturnal. Facial 
disc like owl. Found in South Island, rare. Psittaciformes. 

26 in. ROUGH-FACED SHAG (Phalacrocorax caruncu- 
latus). Skin on face chocolate brown. Eyelids bright blue. 
Bare skin at base of lower mandible. Upper parts black 
glossed bluish green. White dorsal patch. Under parts white. 
Legs flesh coloured. Flight like other Shags, not recognisable 
on wing. Lives on sea coasts. Moves like other Shags. 
Distinguished from them by absence of crest, chocolate skin 
on face and white dorsal patch. Marlborough Sounds district 
only. Strictly protected. Pelecaniformes. 


27.5 in. SPOTTED SHAG (Stictocarbo punctatus). Head 
black, white stripe down side of neck. Sides of face blue. 
Upper parts grey with black spots. Tail black. Under parts 
lead grey. Legs yellow. Rises with difficulty, flies in com- 
panies at low elevation. Lives on coasts and open sea. Never 
dives from air, always settles first. Swims low. Rare in North 
Island. In breeding season has two crests. Never goes far 
inland. Pelecaniformes. 

27.5 in. WHITE-THROATED SHAG (Phalacrocorax bre- 
virostris). Head glossy black and green, white line over eye 
spreading in patch over cheek, throat and neck. Bill yellow, 
also skin on chin and face. Upper parts glossy black. Under 
parts satiny black. Legs black. Movements very active, 
ascends to considerable heights, sailing in circles. Haunts, 
fresh water lagoons and rivers. Dives well. Distinguished by 
narrow body and length of neck, and tail, resembles a flying 
cross. Can erect small parallel crest above bill. Yapping call 
of ‘Kow-kow kow’ and ‘Ft-ft-ft’ ; semi-species. Pelecaniformes. 


PLATE XI 
Brown Kaka. On Kauri (Agathis australis). 
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28 in. BRONZE or PINK-FOOTED SHAG (Phalacro- 
corax chalconotus). Skin and face black, eyelids blue. Orange 
crest in breeding season. Upper parts black with very notice- 
able bronze reflections. Under parts greenish black. Legs 
flesh coloured. Flight like other Shags. Haunts, southern 
coast of South Island and Stewart Island. Dives well. Distin- 
guished from other wholly black species, namely P. Carbo, 
by bronze reflections and fiesh-coloured feet. Almost solely 
a sea Shag. Pelecaniformes. Semi-species. 


28 in. STEWART ISLAND SHAG (Phalacrocorax hut- 
toni). Head same as Bronze Shag. Crest in breeding season. 
Upper parts black, glossed bluish green. Under parts white. 
Legs flesh coloured. Flight not different from other Shags. 
Haunts, Stewart Island and parts of South Island. Almost 
solely a sea Shag. Distinguished from other black and white 
Shags of mainland by pink feet. Pelecaniformes. Semi-species. 


28 in. NORTH ISLAND KIWI (4pteryx mantelli). Male 
measurement smaller. Head and neck blackish grey; upper 
parts rufous streaked with black. Under parts pale greyish 
brown. Considerable amount of variation in plumage. Some- 
times black on upper parts most evident, at other times rufous 
colouring more apparent. Distinguished from South Island 
Brown Kiwi by darker plumage and smaller size, also plumage 
harsh to touch. Once abundant, now confined to the forest 
country north of latitude 40° south. Apterygiformes. 


28 in. CRESTED PENGUIN (Eudyptes pachyrynchus). 
This Fiordland bird closely resembles the Snares Island Crested 
Penguin but is smaller with less massive beak, lighter plumage, 
and wider crest. Head black, stiff yellow crest on each side. 
Eye brown. Upper parts slaty black, flippers have narrow 
white margin of one row of feathers. Under parts silvery 
white. Spends early winter at sea, comes ashore July, leaving 
again February approximately. Found breeding from Wai- 
tangi River, South Westland, to Stewart and Solander Islands. 
Stragglers occur in many New Zealand localities and South 
Australia. Hops or walks upright clumsily. Sphenisciformes. 


28 in. GREY-HEADED MOLLYMAWK (Thalassarche 
chrysostoma). Head and neck dark smoky grey. Upper parts 
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slaty brown with a grey mantle. Under parts white. Legs fleshy 
grey. Flight powerful. Haunts, southern oceans. Moves like 
other Albatrosses. Distinguished from other Mollymawks by 
totally dark grey head and colour of bill, which is black, except 
for a yellow stripe along the top and the bottom. Procellarii- 
formes. 


29 in. ROYAL SPOONBILL (Platalea regia). Self-intro- 
duced species from Australia. Plumage white. Bill, legs, feet 
black. Immature birds have no crest, shorter bill, brownish 
tinge on primaries. Distinguished by smaller size and flat- 
tened bill from White Egret with which it associates at times 
(see nesting habits). Food, shellfish, frogs, insects, small fish 
etc. North and South Islands, rare. Ardeiformes. 


29.5in. LIGHT-MANTLED SOOTY ALBATROSS 
(Phoebetria palpebrata). Head blackish grey, ring of short 
white feathers round eye. Upper parts dark sooty grey. 
Brown wings. Under parts brownish grey. Legs pale flesh 
colour. Flies higher, and stoops more than other Albatrosses. 
Haunts, southern oceans. Clumsy on land. Cuneated tail, 
high aerial flight and conspicuous white ring round eye 
distinguish it from other Albatrosses and Giant Nelly. Pro- 
cellariiformes. 

30 in. LARGE GREY KIWI (Apteryx haasti). Nape and 
neck less hairy than North Island Kiwi. Upper parts sandy 
brown streaked black. Under parts sandy brown, legs dark 
brown. Male smaller. Flight none. Lives in South Island 
forests. Moves like other Kiwis. South Island only. Distin- 
guished from North Island Kiwi by lighter and spotted 
colouring, also by back feathers being softer. Spotted like 
Little Grey Kiwi, but much bigger. Apterygiformes. 


30 in. YELLOW-EYED PENGUIN (Megadyptes antipo- 
des). Head slaty grey. Crown encircled by yellow band of 
short feathers. Upper parts slaty grey. Under parts white. 
Legs short, bright pink in colour. Flight none, as with other 
Penguins. Haunts, open seas southern parts of New Zealand. 
Often leaps from the water in the same way as porpoise. 
South Island only. Distinguished by yellow eye and yellow 
bar round head. This Penguin often holds its head in a 
peculiar manner. Sphenisciformes. 
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30 in. BLACK-BROWED MOLLYMAWK (Thalassarche 
melanophris). Head pure white, dark streak over eye. 
Immature bird sometimes has grey or pale grey collar. Bill 
yellow, darker at tip. Upper parts slaty black, wings dark 
brown. Under parts white. Legs yellowish. Flight remark- 
able, floating gliding with scarcely perceptible motion of 
wings. Like Royal Albatross but less stately. Haunts, 
southern oceans. Dives occasionally for fish. Clumsy on 
land. Runs with outstretched wings, frequently alights on the 
surface of the water. Distinguished from Wandering and 
Royal Albatross by smaller size and black back. Procellarii- 
formes. 


30 in. COMMON BITTERN or BROWN BITTERN 
(Botaurus poiciloptilus), Crown and nape dark brown, fore- 
part of neck feathers elongated forming ruff. Upper parts 
dark purplish brown varied buff. Under parts pale yellowish 
buff. Legs pale green. Flight slow and steady, legs elongated 
behind, head drawn up to shoulders. Haunts, raupo swamps, 
sedgy lagoons, and swamp flats. Stalks knee deep in water, 
hides in reeds, neck stretched up, bill pointing skyward. 
Curious booming note, absence of contour feathers along 
back of neck. Ardeiformes. 


30 in. ERECT-CRESTED PENGUIN (Eudyptes atratus). 
Upper parts bluish, back, throat and sides of head black. 
Backwardly projecting crest of pale golden yellow. Under 
surface white with margin of white on flippers. Iris brown. 
Larger but very similar to Crested Penguin but yellow crest 
begins near gape instead of near nostrils, also bill different. 
This penguin is the commonest subantarctic penguin washed 
ashore on New Zealand beaches. Sphenisciformes. 


30 in. YELLOW-NOSED MOLLYMAWK (Thalassarche 
chlororhynchus). Rare. Head white tinged with grey on sides 
of face and neck. Dark mark in front of eye. Upper parts 
sooty brown; young have dark coloured back, wings, and tail. 
Under parts white. Legs flesh colour. Flight excellent. Haunts, 
southern oceans, especially south of Indian Ocean. Moves 
same as other Albatrosses. Known by marked yellow ridge at 
the top of its black bill. Procellariiformes. 
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31 in. BULLER’S MOLLYMAWK (Thalassarche bulleri). 
Head pale grey, dark patch in front of eye. Young entirely 
brown. Upper parts sooty brown. Under parts white. Flight 
like all Albatrosses, very powerful. Haunts, oceans. Distin- 
guished by grey head and upper and lower margins of bill 
being yellow. A comparatively narrow black band in centre. 
Procellariiformes. 


33 in. GIANT PETREL or NELLY (Macronectes gigan- 
teus). Head pale sooty brown. Bill pale horn-coloured. 
Upper parts chocolate brown, colouring variable, sometimes 
white. Under parts chocolate brown. Legs brown. Flight 
like Albatrosses, but more laboured. Alternates a few strokes 
with long glides. Haunts, oceans, deep sounds and estuaries, 
bays and harbours. Scours the ocean singly or in twos. Very 
clumsy on land, settles on water to feed on carrion. Usually 
to be found where refuse is floating. Called the vulture of 
the sea. Known by heavy horn-coloured bill, conspicuous in 
flight. Procellariiformes. 


33in. SOUTH ISLAND KIWI (4pteryx australis). 
Colouring brown but lighter in colouring than the North 
Island Brown Kiwi and feathers soft to the touch. Male smal- 
ler. Habitat, South Island west of dividing range. Stewart 
Island Kiwi somewhat similar but larger and more rufous 
colouring. Apterygiformes. 


33.5 in. PIED SHAG (Phalacrocorax varius). Crown 
greenish black, sides of throat white; blue circle round eye. 
Irides pale green, gular pouch of orange. Upper parts green- 
ish black. Under surface of wings black. Under parts pure 
white in adults. Legs black. Flight heavy but rapid, neck 
outstretched. Haunts, sea coasts and _ estuaries. Stands 
upright, wings half stretched out. Croaks like a frog. Perches 
on trees. Large size and expanse of white on under parts 
very conspicuous. Less common in south. Pelecaniformes. 


34.5 in. BLACK SHAG (Phalacrocorax carbo). Head 
greenish black, patch of white crossing throat and connecting 
eyes. Upper parts shining greenish black, round spot of 
white on thighs. Under parts shining greenish black. Legs 
jet black. Rises from water with difficulty, until it is fairly 
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in the air. Strokes water violently with wings, flies in wedge- 
shaped flock like Swans. Haunts, coasts, mouths of tidal 
rivers, rivers and lakes. Swims and dives well, awkward 
waddling gait, supported by tail, which moves alternately 
right and left at each step. Pelecaniformes. 


35 in. GANNET (Moris serrator). Head deep sienna yel- 
low, bare space of bluish grey round eye. Upper parts white, 
primaries and secondaries black. Under parts white. Legs 
dark brown. Flight powerful, plunging into sea from con- 
siderable height with closed wings and great splash. Haunts, 
oceans, bays, and harbours in stormy weather. Swims well, 
awkward on land. Distinguished by dazzling white plumage 
contrasting with black tips to wings, also manner of plunging 
into sea. Pelecaniformes. 


35 in. PHEASANT (Phasianus colchicus). Introduced 
hybrid between English and Chinese Pheasant. M. black 
head with metallic green and purple reflections, wattle scarlet. 
F. buff. Upper parts M. black, buff, and gold, tail barred 
with black. F. buff, dull chestnut and black, pale yellowish 
brown barred with black. Under parts M. buff, gold, and 
black. F. buff, dull chestnut, and black. Legs dull brown. 
Flight laboured and straight, when well on wing very rapid. 
Haunts, woods. Runs fast, with tail held horizontally. White 
ring on neck. Long tail. Galliformes. 


35.5 in. CHATHAM ISLAND MOLLYMAWK (Thalas- 
sarche eremita). Forehead greyish white with dark band 
from top of bill to eye; remainder of head slaty grey. Throat 
and foreneck whitish. Upper parts greyish brown, wings 
brownish black. White on rump and upper tail coverts, also 
seen on certain wing feathers. Under parts white. Bill yellow. 
Closely allied to the White-capped Mollymawk but slightly 
smaller (especially bill) and with the head in the adult grey 
with bill yellow. Breeds in Chatham Islands at Pyramid Rock. 


36 in. SHY or WHITE-CAPPED MOLLYMAWK (Thal- 
assarche cauta cauta). Plumage white. Upper parts greyish 
brown. Bill bluish, with yellow tip which distinguishes it 
from other species. White instead of grey neck, and absence 
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of dark spot at extremity of mandibles distinguishes it from 
the Bounty or Grey-backed Mollymawk. Found in all New 
Zealand seas. 


36 in. BOUNTY ISLAND or GREY-BACKED MOLLY- 
MAWK (Thalassarche cauta salvini). Similar colouring to 
Shy Mollymawk but has shorter darker bill and grey neck. 


40 in. WHITE EGRET (Egretta alba). Eastern sub-species. 
Head white; irides yellow; upper parts white; under parts 
white. Legs black below knees, also toes. Flight rapid though 
appears slow, legs outstretched behind and head kept back. 
Breeds near Okarito, South Island. Distinguished from other 
Herons by large size and snow-white plumage. Ardeiformes. 


40 in. BLACK SWAN (Chenopis atrata). Introduced. 
Head black, bill rose red. Upper parts brownish black. 
White on wings. Under parts pale brownish black. Legs 
black. High direct course, rapid and regular with long neck 
outstretched. Haunts, lakes, coastal lagoons and bays. Walks 
and swims, very hardy. Distinguished from Goose by dark 
colouring and long neck. Anatiformes. 


41 in. F., 43 in. M. CANADIAN GOOSE (Branta cana- 
densis). Head glossy black; forehead, cheek and chin tinged 
brown. Broad band of white across throat to behind eye. 
Upper parts grey brown, wing coverts ash grey. F. duller. 
Under parts whitish grey, rump and tail feathers black. Legs 
black. Flight sometimes about a mile up. Firm and rather 
rapid. Capable of being sustained for a great distance. 
Haunts, lakes, lagoons, and streams. Only locally naturalized. 
Runs and walks, swims and dives like Swan, plunging head 
towards the bottom, legs up. Less gregarious than other 
members of the Goose family. Shrill cry of ‘Hawk-hawk-a- 
hawk’. Anatiformes. 


44 in. WANDERING ALBATROSS (Diomedea exulans). 
Head pure white, bill whitish. Upper parts pure white. Back 
and mantle crossed narrow lines of brown. Wing quills 
black. Legs flesh white, occasionally pink tinge. Sails with 
graceful and elegant movements, constantly on wing like 
Royal Albatross. Flight powerful and majestic, often accom- 
plished without visible movement of the wings. Haunts, 
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southern oceans up to latitude 30°. Flies over sea by day, 
at night rests on water. At home in any storm. Waddles 
awkwardly on land. Rises to fly with difficulty. Like Royal 
Albatross follows ships for days together. Known by beauti- 
ful pure white head and neck, also size and magnificent 
flight. Young bird brown. Procellariiformes. 


44 in. ROYAL ALBATROSS (Diomedea epomophora). 
Head white. Irides black. Bill yellowish. Upper parts pure 
white except black wing quills. Under parts white. Legs 
flesh colour. Flight powerful, sustained for great length of 
time, like Wandering Albatross. Haunts, southern oceans up 
to latitude 30°. Sleeps on water. Flies over the sea by day 
and often follows ships for days together. Distinguished 
from Wandering Albatross by absence of transverse margins 
on back. Young nearly pure white. Chatham Island Royal 
Albatross (Diomedea epomophora sanfordi), slight difference in 
wing plumage, also smaller size. Procellariiformes. 


INTRODUCED OR SELF-ESTABLISHED SPECIES 
(Found in certain areas, not wide-spread. Some may increase, others diminish) 
VIRGINIAN QUAIL, Bob-White. Parts of Auckland and Hawke’s Bay (liberated), 
PEAFOWL. Gisborne, Hawke’s Bay (Tutira); both sides of Wanganui River (lib- 

erated). 
GUINEA FOwL, Inland from Wangarui: middle of Waikato district (liberated). 
WILD TuRKEY. Inland from Tutira (Hawke’s Bay); Wanganui; Kaikoura (gone 
wild). 
Rock PIGEON. Besides cities, breeds in certain country districts and on sea- 
cliffs, Banks Peninsula (spread from cities). 
INDIAN SPOTTED Dove. Auckland city and suburbs (escaped cage-bird). 
LAUGHING KOOKABURRA. North Auckland from Whangarei to Waitakerei 
ranges; Kawau Island (liberated); occasionally blown over from Australia. 
WHITE CocKATOO. Wellsford, Hunua Hills; Glen Murray; Turakina Valley, 
Hunterville (escaped cage-bird). 


ROSELLA. North Auckland to near Whangarei; south of Auckland; Dunedin, 
vicinity Maungatua: Waipori Gorge; Mount Allen, Central Otago; Waitati 


(escaped cage-bird). 
RED-VENTED BULBUL. Suburbs of Auckland (presumed escapee from ship). 


Nesting Times and Localities 


ALBATROSS, ROYAL.—Middle of November on Camp- 
bell Island and Chathams. Chatham Island Royal Albatross 
(Diomedea epomophora sanfordi) at Taiaroa Head, South Is- 
land. One egg, 4.85-2.95 inches, dull white. 

ALBATROSS, SOOTY LIGHT -MANTLED.—Campbell 
Island. End of October in cliffs, conical mound, 7-8 inches 
high. One egg, 4.18-2.5, dull white, red-brown markings, some- 
times minute markings over egg. 

ALBATROSS, WANDERING.— January, February, 
March; mound of earth on hill slopes, Auckland Islands, 
Antipodes Islands, Campbell Island. One egg, dull white, 
brownish markings, slightly granular shell, 4.90-3.05. 

ALLIED SHEARWATER.—In October (Reischek). 
According to modern observers April and October, in a 
burrow 3-4 feet long. One pure white egg. 

ARCTIC SKUA.—Breeds in Arctic regions. Two eggs, 
dark olive, dotted umber. 

AUSTRALIAN MAGPIE.—September to November, in 
forked branches of tree, usually high up. Dead twigs lined 
with fibre, grass, etc. Eggs pale green with dark blotches. 

BANDED DOTTEREL.—August to November on ground 
on sand, river-beds, or ocean beach or in turnip or rape 
fields. Greenish grey eggs, speckled black. 

BANDED RAIL.—Makes rough nest on ground by tread- 
ing down herbage near water’s edge. Eggs cream, spotted 
chestnut and grey. November to March. 

BARTAILED GODWIT.—Nests in Siberia. 

BELLBIRD.—End September to end January; low branch 
in brushwood or in thick branches of tree 20-50 feet up; 
nests of twigs and moss; 4-5 pinkish white eggs, marked 
reddish brown. 

ERECT-CRESTED PENGUIN.—Clutch of one egg, pale 
bluish, chalky outside. 
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BITTERN.—Nests about six inches above water in swamps; 
five light olive green eggs end of September to January. 

BLACK-BACKED GULL.—November, December; nest 
made of fragments of drift laid on ground above high water 
mark, rocks, cliffs, lakes’ edges, etc., sea-shores and sandy 
spots (nest of grass), also mountains 3000-5000 feet up. Eggs 
yellowish grey, grey and brown blotches. 

BLACK-BELLIED STORM PETREL.—Under rocks 
and in crevices. February. Eggs white, with ring of black 
on one end. 

BLACK-BILLED GULL.—South Island river beds also 
coast. Eggs grey or buffish, dark brown markings. November. 

BLACKBIRD.—September, October, November, Decem- 
ber. Bushes, hedges, ledges of rock, trunks of trees, etc.; 
4-6 dull bluish green eggs, spotted reddy brown, and grey. 

BLACK-BROWED MOLLYMAWK.—Campbell and 
Auckland Islands. One egg, dull white, 4-2.71, with brownish 
markings on larger end. October-November. 

BLACK FANTAIL.—September, October to January, on 
slender bough, with Pied Fantail. White eggs, spotted brown- 
ish grey at large end. 

BLACK-FRONTED TERN.—On bare ground in river 
beds in South Island. Yellowish grey eggs, dotted brown and 
grey. September to January. 

BLACK OYSTERCATCHER.—Same as Pied Oyster- 
catcher, on sandy spit. November. 

BLACK PETREL.—Holes on top of mountains, Novem- 
ber to June, 1-2 feet in depth. Single white egg. Westland form 
breeds May to August. 

BLACK SHAG.—In vicinity of sea coasts just above 
surface of water in swampy ground, rivers, lakes, trees, etc. 
Nest of twigs and grass; 3-4 eggs, bluish white. From June 
onwards, two broods during the year. 

BLACK STILT.—September. Slight depression in sandy 
spit, never far from water, or slight nest of grass; 3-4 yellowish 
brown eggs, dotted blackish brown. 

BLACK SWAN.—Large bulky structure of sticks and 
reeds, etc., built in swamps, sometimes floating; October to 
January; 4-6 greenish white or greyish green eggs. 
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BLACK TEAL (NEW ZEALAND SCAUP).—Breeds 
October to March; nests of grass in swampy vegetation just 
above water—usually in Phormium (flax) clumps; five olive 
green eggs. 

BLACK WOODHEN.—August, September, October, by 
seashore in burrows, under roots, and in hollow trees; 2-3 
rufous eggs. 

BLUE DUCK.—End of August to November. Usually 
nests in holes in bank or tussock; 7-9 pale cream coloured 
eggs. 

BLUE-WATTLED or NORTH ISLAND CROW.—Nest 
(1950) in Tawa tree, of dry twigs lined with decayed wood, 
dried ferns and moss. Eggs pale stone grey, speckled purplish- 
grey. November-December. 

BRONZE SHAG.—Same as Stewart Island Shag. October, 
breeding season extends over several months. Egg chalky blue. 

BROWN CREEPER.—December, about seven feet up 
from ground, frequently in black beech; nest made of moss. 
White egg marked grey and brown spots. 

BROWN DUCK.—Nest of dry grass near water or under 
shelter of large Maori-head (Carex virgeta). Eggs cream 
coloured. 5-7 eggs. 

BROWN QUAIL.—Eggs 7-11, greyish-white, laid in de- 
pression in ground lined with grass under thick vegetation. 

BUFF WOODHEN.—Nests under tussock, niggerheads, 
scrub, fern or rocks; clutch of four eggs laid on grass shaped 
by Weka’s beak drawing the vegetation around it to form a 
hollow. 

BULLER’S MOLLYMAWK.—Nests on Snares Island and 
Chatham Islands in February. One white egg, reddish specks. 

BULLER’S SHEARWATER.—White egg laid in Decem- 
ber, on Poor Knights and probably near Mayor Island. 

BUSH WREN.—Nest found in quantities of moss under 
tree; pouch-shaped nest, opening near top. White eggs 
blotched at end. November. 

CALIFORNIAN QUAIL.—October onwards, on ground 
under gorse bush, in tussock or grass. Creamy white egg 
blotched with dark and yellowish brown. 

CANADIAN GOOSE.—October, near bank of stream or 
lake. 5-7 Creamy white eggs. 
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CAPE PIGEON or SPOTTED PETREL.—Nests in bur- 
rows on Snares Islands. One white egg, 2.12-1.75. November- 
December. 

CASPIAN TERN.—October, November, to January, in 
slight hollow on the bare sand. Two eggs, brownish stone 
colour, blotched with irregular brown marks, grey under 
surface. 

CHAFFINCH.—October, November, December; forks of 
small trees, on branches, in hedges, bush almost anywhere; 
4-6 eggs, pale greenish blue, marked reddish brown all over. 

CHUKOR PARTRIDGE.—Nests mid-September to mid- 
March in hollow scratched in ground under shelter of rock, 
bush or base of grass-tussock on hillside. Normal clutch 
seven to twelve eggs, up to twenty have been found. Pale 
yellowish or greyish stone-coloured eggs ranging to pale 
coffee; light reddish freckles scattered all over surface. 
Resemble eggs of Quail which birds have been known to 
lay their eggs in the nest of Chukor Partridge. 

CIRL BUNTING.—Brambles, furze bushes, coniferous 
trees, sometimes on ground like Yellowhammer; November, 
December, January. Four or five eggs, dull white, blotched 
and veined dark brown, underlying markings of grey. 

COOK’S PETREL.—Usual burrow early November; said 
to share with Tuataras. One white egg. 

CRESTED PENGUIN.—Only crested penguin not to nest 
in open. 1-3 eggs laid in July or thereabouts according to dif- 
ferent colonies; in caves or rocks, but also clumps of flax or 
hollows at root of trees in bush, near fresh water. 

DABCHICK or LITTLE GREBE.—Forms nest of roots, 
leaves of aquatic plants in swampy places near water, nest 
raised just above water. Eggs white, 1.65. September to May. 

DIVING PETREL.—End of August to end of November, 
in burrows. Egg white. 

DOVE PETREL or WHALE BIRD.—November, Decem- 
ber, January, in burrows like Broad-billed Petrel. Egg 1.6. 

ERECT-CRESTED PENGUIN.: Breeds at the Campbell, 
Antipodes and Bounty Islands in large numbers. Also on 
other islands in smaller numbers as well as mainland in cer- 
tain localities such as Otago Peninsula. 2 eggs, pale bluish. 
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FALCON (NEW ZEALAND).—October to December. 
2-3 rich brown eggs mottled reddish brown. On cliff or tall 
tree or other inaccessible site. 

FERNBIRD.—October, November. Nests oval in shape, 
often in manuka bushes, clumps of sedge, etc. White eggs, 
speckled purple and greyish red. 

FLESH-FOOTED SHEARWATER.—Neéests end of Novem- 
ber to January on islands in burrows about four feet long. 
One white egg. 

FLUTTERING SHEARWATER.—End of September, 
October and November, Poor Knights, Three Kings and 
Solander Islands; in underground burrows 14-3 feet deep, 
in which one egg is laid, pure white in colour. 

GANNET.—Cape Kidnappers, White Island, Bay of 
Plenty, a rock off Kawhia shore known as Gannet Island, 
also Little Solander Island. Nest of grass and seaweed in 
colonies. Single chalky white egg. August to April, but 
chiefly November. 

GIANT PETREL (NELLY).—Southern Hemisphere. 
Subantarctic, Auckland, Campbell Islands on cliffs, holes in 
ground August. White egg, freckled brown. 

GOLDFINCH.—October, November, December, in fork 
of tree or on bough; 4-6 eggs. 

GREAT CRESTED GREBE.—Nest of twigs barely out 
of water, November, December; three greenish white eggs. 

GREENFINCH.—September, October, November, Decem- 
ber; thick hedges, gorse bushes, orchards, ivy, bush, etc. 
Eggs, 4-6 white, pale grey, or white tinged blue, in ground 
colour; spotted shades of brown. 

GREY-BACKED MOLLYMAWK.—On the rocks at 
Bounty Islands, Western Reef, Snares Islands; nests made of 
feathers and bird droppings. White egg 4.25. October. 

GREY-BACKED STORM PETREL.—Nests found usu- 

ally in thick vegetation or in burrow fifteen inches. One egg, 
white, freckled brown at end. Otago Peninsula and Auckland 
Islands. 
GREY DUCK.—September, October, November, Decem- 
ber, in sedge and tangles in low situations near usual haunts, 
also on hillside and even in trees; nest has strong musky 
smell. Cream-coloured eggs 6-10. 
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GREY-FACED or LONG-WINGED PETREL.—In bur- 
row three feet long in chamber at end, rather larger than 
usual. One egg, 2.6-1.91. July, August and September. 

GREY-HEADED MOLLYMAWK.—Breeds at Diego 
Ramirez Island, Cape Horn, South Georgia, Kerguelen and 
Campbell Islands. October to April. Egg white, brown mark- 
ings. 

GREY PETREL.—Nest in burrow some way from water. 
One white egg, 2.77-1.97. Subantarctic Islands and Campbell 
Island winter months. 

GREY TEAL.—Nests in low bank, nigger-head, or on 
ground under tussock in swampy place. 5-9 cream-coloured 
eggs, September onwards. 

GREY WARBLER.—End of August onwards; hanging 
nests in every variety of situation, pear shaped; 5-6 white 
or pinkish eggs, spotted red. 

HARRIER.—October onwards. Usually on ground or 
tussock in swampy place. Eggs white. Clutch 4. 

HEDGE SPARROW.—Hawthorn hedges and low bushes, 
gorse, brambles; September, October, November, to January 
—one found January 19th 3500 feet up; 4-6 turquoise blue 
eggs. 

HOUSE SPARROW.—August, September, October, 
November, December. Hawthorn hedges, etc.; may be found 
anywhere almost—houses and other buildings. Eggs 4-7 pale 
grey or greyish white, tinged green, or blue spotted brown 
and grey. 

HUIA.—In cavity of tree lined with grass and twigs. Eggs 
greyish white, lightly spotted purple and brown. October, 
November, 2-4 eggs. 

KAKA.—Breeds early in November to January; deep 
hollow of tree in decayed wood. Four white eggs. 

KAKAPO.—January onwards; hole made in roots of 
decayed trees on ground or fissures in rocks. 3-4 white eggs. 
Breeds every other year. 

KEA.—In inaccessible heights, in crevices of rock or 
burrow; breeds very early, in July, but eggs have been found 
in January. 4 white eggs, larger and rougher than Kaka’s, 
ovoid in shape and pitted all over. 

KINGFISHER.—End of November and December; bores 
hole in decayed tree denuded of bark near margin of wood, 
sometimes in bank near seashore. Five white eggs. 
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KNOT.—Only winter visitor. 

LARGE GREY KIWI.—1-2 pale greenish white eggs. 

LAUGHING OWL.—September, October to January; 
crevice in rocks. White eggs. 

EASTERN GOLDEN or SPOTTED PLOVER.—In de- 
pression on moss-covered ground in Siberia; one recorded nest 
in New Zealand. 

LITTLE BLUE PENGUIN.—Breeds from September to 
December in the South Island, but as early as August in 
North Island, in shallow burrow 2-4 feet deep; caves also. 
Two white eggs, one bigger than the other. 

LITTLE GREY KIWI.—Lays eggs on soil or makes nest 
of grass under trees and logs; same as North Island Kiwi, 
occasionally under dense tussock or cavity under stone; 1-2 
white eggs, June to October. Male performs incubation. 

LITTLE OWL.—November, in hole in tree, rocks or 
walls, sometimes on ground or in rabbit hole. 

LITTLE PIED SHAG.—Breeds in company with White- 
throated and Pied Shags, in winter through to spring. Pale 
bluish egg. 

LITTLE WHITE TERN (FAIRY TERN).—Breeds in 
colonies, October to January, lays on bare ground. Two eggs, 
buff or cream, marked with spots of brown, under markings 
purplish grey. 

LONG-TAILED CUCKOO.—November, December; 
eggs laid in other birds’ nests (Pied Tit, Yellowhead and others). 
Eggs creamy-white spotted, very similar to those of Robin. 

MALLARD.—On ground amongst rushes, brambles, long 
grass, tussocks. Near lakes, rivers, marshes and swamps; 
August, September, October, November, December. Eggs 
8-16, but generally 10-12, greenish white tinged buff. 

MARSH CRAKE.—Olive brown eggs. 

MERGANSER (SOUTHERN).—Not on mainland. 

MOREPORK.—October onwards in hollow tree or other 
suitable site. White eggs. 

MUTTON-BIRD (SOOTY SHEARWATER).—Early 
November to end of February, in burrows. 

MYNA.—As Starling; eggs darker in colour. 

NORTH ISLAND KIWI.—Between July and February. 
Eggs laid in hole in ground under tree trunks, in fissures, etc. 
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NORTH ISLAND ROBIN.—October, November to 
February, against bole of tree at moderate elevation from 
ground, supported by stumps of Kie-kie, and similar situ- 
ations near ground; 3-4 dull white eggs, end encircled purple 
brown. 

NORTH ISLAND THRUSH.—December, in high scrub, 
7-8 feet up, occasionally only four feet, sometimes twelve 
feet; of moss intertwined with twigs. 

NORTH JSLAND WOODHEN.—Early in September. 
Converts burrow into nesting place, occasionally nests in 
river banks concealed under ferns—not necessarily burrows, 
may be just depression under tussock, log or bank. Pinkish 
white eggs, speckled red and mauve. 

NEW ZEALAND DOTTEREL. — September, October, 
November onwards; stems of grass twisted into hollow on 
ground in well-grassed land or sand dunes. Eggs browny 
white, blotched and spotted black. 

NEW ZEALAND PIGEON.—November until April, in 
amongst dense foliage; nest of loosely built twigs; particularly 
fond of scrub on cliff sides. White egg. 

ORANGE-WATTLED CROW.—Nest in tree twenty feet 
from the ground. December and January (two broods); nest 
of dried branches, ferns and moss; 1-3 eggs, dark grey spotted 
brown. 

PARADISE DUCK.—August to January. Nest of dry 
grass amongst reeds and tussocks at water’s edge, occasionally 
on high ground. Pale cream-coloured eggs. 

PHEASANT.—On the ground in grass near hedgerows and 
bottom of bramble bushes and outskirts of woods. Nest of 
dried grass or bracken; 8-13 olive brown eggs, finely pitted, 
sometimes grey white. September, November. 

PIED FANTAIL.—September to January, in forked twig, 
being built round twig, frequently in trees overhanging water. 
White eggs with brown-grey spots at end. 

PIED OYSTERCATCHER.—South Island species nests in 
driftwood and stones in dry riverbeds. Two pale brown eggs 
spotted with blackish blotches, as early as August in the beds 
of snow rivers of the South Island. Eggs of a second brood 
may be found as late as November if first eggs have been lost 
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through floods. The North Island Pied Oystercatcher breeds 
as late as December and January among sand dunes in the 
North Island (see p. 54). 

PIED SHAG.—Nests in trees over water, some nests 
being used for years; variety of situations. Four eggs, 
measuring about 2.34-1.4 inches. June to October. 

PIPIT, NEW ZEALAND.—September, October, Decem- 
ber to March (two broods); nest on ground in slight depression 
or tussocks. Eggs greyish white, speckled greyish brown. 

RAINBIRD.—In holes near the top of mountain ranges; 
far inland in both islands. October onwards. 

RED-BILLED GULL.—November, December, January, 
on bare ground in river-beds and shores of lakes, often in 
cliffs. Eggs yellowish grey, marked grey and dark brown. 

RED-FRONTED PARRAKEET.—Breeds very early Sep- 
tember, October, November, December, and again in March 
and April, in hole of decayed or dead tree, or branch sixty 
feet up; 5-6 white eggs. 

REDPOLL (LESSER).—Nests generally low down, variety 
of situations, September, December; 4-6 pale bluish green 
eggs spotted at end with orange red, underlying marks pale 
prey. 

REEF HERON.—Usually in tree, but when not available, 
amongst recesses of rocks or tree trunks. Greenish blue eggs. 
November. 

RIFLEMAN.—September onwards, two broods a year; 
hole in tree trunk or cavity. Eggs white. 

ROCK WREN.—Domed nest on ground or cliffs. Eggs 
white; September, October. 

ROOK.—Amongst the highest branches of tall trees in 
colonies, August, September, October; 4-5 eggs, pale green 
or brownish green, blotched greenish brown. 

ROUGH-FACED SHAG.—Breeds at White Rocks, 
Pelorus Sound. Egg white, 2.5. (Protected). Breeding season 
extends over considerable part of the year. 

ROYAL SPOONBILL.—Nests in company with White 
Egret and White-throated Shags in trees overhanging the 
Waitangituna River near Okarito, South Island. November. 
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SADDLEBACK.—Nests in hollow tree, about two feet 
down stem, and similar situations. Eggs white spotted browny 
grey and mauve; November, December. 

SHINING CUCKOO.—Middle of October and Novem- 
ber; eggs laid in nest of Grey Warbler and other birds. Eggs 
browny olive. 

SHOVELLER or SPOONBILL.—First week in October, 
sometimes away from water sheltered by tussocks on side of 
hill. Eggs greenish cream. 

SHY MOLLYMAWK.—See White-capped Mollymawk. 

SILVEREYE.—End of October to March; low brushwood, 
climbing plants, or low bushes; nest shaped like ladle, attached 
to forked twig, or hammock shaped; 3-4 pale blue eggs. 

SKYLARK.—October, November, December, under tufts 
of grass, sometimes on the plain open ground in a slight 
declivity; not in woods; 4-5 eggs dirty white in colour, 
freckled olive brown, underlying marks grey brown. 

SONG THRUSH.—August, September, October, Novem- 
ber, December; very early nester; hedgerows, bushes, wherever 
can find shelter. Eggs 4-6, deep greenish blue, spotted black. 

SOUTHERN SKUA.—November, in depression of ground 
on rock on island. Olive brown eggs, with large purplish 
grey and brown marks. Subantarctic Islands. 

SOUTH ISLAND KIWI!.—October to February; eggs 
laid in hole in ground under tree trunks in fissures, etc. Two 
white eggs. 

SOUTH ISLAND ROBIN.—October onwards, against 
bole of tree at moderate elevation from the ground, supported 
by stumps of Kie-kie and similar situations near the ground. 
Egg dull white with greyish spots, chiefly at end. 

SOUTH ISLAND THRUSH.—December, in high scrub 
7-8 feet up (occasionally only four feet, sometimes twelve 
feet) of moss intertwined with twigs. White eggs spotted 
brown. 

SOUTH ISLAND WOODHEN.—September, October, 
November onwards; usually under tussock, but variety of 
situations chosen and under root of tree, frequently the 
Broadleaf tree; 5-7 eggs, pinkish white with dark and light 
brown blotches. 
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SPOTTED SHAG.—On high shelving rock of coast, very 
closely grouped together. Three white eggs, different months 
between April and December chosen by individual colonies. 

SPUR-WING PLOVER.—Nest a depression in the 
ground; clutch three or four green eggs heavily blotched with 
light and dark purplish brown. In Tasmania nests by side of 
swamp. 

STARLING.—August, September, October, November, 
December; fissures and crevices, hollow trees, chimneys, 
almost anywhere; Astelia clumps (epiphytes) or trees 4-6 pale 
blue eggs. 

STEWART ISLAND SHAG.—Same as Bronze Shag. 
Interbreed and share same nesting-site. 2-3 greenish eggs. 

STITCHBIRD.—Nest of small branches, roots and grass. 
White egg, spotted rufous. End of November. 

SWAMPHEN.—End of September in swamp near surface 
of water. Five or more eggs, greyish brown, dots and blotches 
of mauve and grey. 

SWAMP RAIL or SPOTLESS CRAKE.—Pale brown 
eggs. September to December. 

TAKAHE.—October, for three or four months. Build a 
number of grass bowls about eighteen inches in diameter and 
three inches deep, set between thick Danthonia tussocks. 
The last-made nest is apparently chosen to hatch the eggs. 
These are greyish white in colour marked with spots of 
brown and light purple, three inches by two inches. Incuba- 
tion presumed to be by hen who starts to sit on eggs within 
three or four days of completion of nest. The male is then 
alleged to leave the vicinity. Number of chicks hatched 
sometimes three but seldom reach maturity. Observations 
over two seasons indicate that nearly all the Takahea bred, 
but very few chicks survived. When chicks able to run the 
parents towards nightfall make a rough nest by twisting grass 
to enable them to bed down for the night. 

TUI.—September onwards; large nest in shrub or tree, 
under tree-fern or native bramble, sometimes stained purple 
inside from berries eaten. Four eggs, white or pinkish, 
spotted reddish brown, chiefly at one end. Two broods 
during the year. 

TURNSTONE.—Breeds in high northern latitudes. 
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WHITE-BREASTED TIT.—August to January. Nest flat- 
tened in fork of tree, few feet up in thick scrub; 3-5 white 
speckled browny grey eggs. Sometimes ledge of rock or bank. 

WHITE-CAPPED MOLLYMAWK.—Auckland Islands, 
Bounty Island, end of September-October. 

WHITE EGRET.—October onwards; nest in trees; 3-4 
pale green eggs. Sticks compose nest. Bill black during breed- 
ing season. 

WHITE-FACED HERON. —lIn trees; nests of sticks. Five 
bluish green eggs, October. 

WHITE-FACED STORM PETREL.—Often under mat- 
ted herbage, sometimes in hard ground in burrow eighteen 
inches. White eggs with wee dots of pink. End of August to 
October. 

WHITE-FLIPPERED PENGUIN.— September-October, 
in crevices of rocks not far from high-water mark, nest at end 
of very neat tunnel. 

WHITE-FRONTED TERN.—Eggs laid on bare rock often 
in reach of sea spray, on shingle, banks, mouths of rivers. 
Eggs yellowish brown blotched grey and black, colour vari- 
able, December. 

WHITEHEAD.—Fork of low tree, October, December to 
February; 8-16 feet up, usually in manuka. Four white eggs, 
speckled pale pink. 

WHITE-HEADED STILT.—Depres ‘ion in bare ground; 
nest of grass by edge of lagoons; several 11ests found together. 
Four greenish stone-coloured eggs, dotted or streaked dark 
brown, September-October. 

WHITE-THROATED SHAG.—In trees, inland up rivers, 
mountains, lakes or in low scrub round swampy ground, 
returning to shaggery every year; shares rookeries with 
Black Shag. Four blue-white eggs. Prolonged breeding sea- 
son, September-December. 

WILSON’S STORM PETREL.—Breeds on Antarctic 
Continent, in hollow under rock, etc. One white egg, small 
brownish spots at large end. 

WRY-BILLED PLOVER.—September to December, on 
shingly beach or pebbles of river-bed, never far from water. 
Three greenish-grey eggs speckled all over dark brown. South 
Island. 
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YELLOW-BREASTED TIT.—September, October, 
November; holes of trees, under head of ti-trees, rocks, 
variety of situations. White eggs spotted purple at end. 

YELLOW-EYED PENGUIN.—Early in September; 
South coast, at Stewart Island, Auckland and Campbell 
Islands. 

YELLOW - FRONTED PARRAKEET.— Breeds many 
months in year, same as Red-fronted Parrakeet—in hole of 
hollow tree or decayed branch sixty feet up, but usually the 
former. White oval eggs, 0.9 inches. 

YELLOWHAMMER.—October, November, December; 
on or near ground, in hedge, banks, brambles, coarse grass, 
sometimes eight feet from ground; 3-6 eggs, dingy white 
tinged purple, spotted and blotched purple brown. 

YELLOWHEAD or CANARY.—Hollow trunk or low 
bushes. Nest of moss and spider webs. Eggs pale pink with 
pale brown markings; October to February. 

YELLOW-NOSED MOLLYMAWK.—Nest same as other 
Mollymawks. Egg dull white, light markings on apex, 4.02- 
2.29. 


Classification by Orders 
1. GENERAL NOTES (Quoted from B. Carter) 


Tuis classification is based chiefly on resemblances 
in physiological or anatomical structure which are 
invisible to the ordinary observer in the field. In 
most cases also it is impossible to describe the 
resemblances in simple language. The classification, 
however, is of the utmost scientific importance as 
affording a clue to the evolutionary history of bird 
life. A cursory acquaintance with the grouping of 
the birds will, moreover, often add fresh interest to 
their observation, and serve as an introduction to 
more advanced study. 

The accompanying descriptive notes give some of 
the outward characteristics of the birds in each 
order. It will be noticed that some of these charac- 
teristics are common to various orders. The actual 
classification is usually determined by combinations 
of some or all these features together with some 
internal characteristics. 

The generalisations are intended to apply only to 
the birds described in this book. They are not 
always applicable to the rarer birds or to foreign 
birds belonging to the order in question. Only a 
few birds of each order are given as examples under 
each heading, not a complete list. 


APTERYGIFORMES 
North Island Kiwi Little Kiwi 
South Island Kiwi 
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Tarsi about the length of the middle toe, very 
robust. Lateral toes equal, hind toe short, elevated 
above the others. 


SPHENISCIFORMES 
Blue Penguin White-flippered Penguin 
Crested Penguin 
Beak never hooked. Wing feathers small and 
stiff. Wings short, used as swimming organs. Tail 
of narrow rigid feathers. Tarsi very short, front toes 
united by a web, hind toe very small, united to the 
tarsus. Young helpless, fed by parents. Nest in bur- 
rows, or slight depression. Food mainly fish. 


PODICIPEDIFORMES 
Grebe, Great Crested 
Grebe, Little or Dabchick 


Water birds with webbed or lobed toes, hind 
toes very small, legs set very far back and much 
flattened. Sexes alike. Young active and soon able 
to feed themselves. Food, chiefly fish. 


PROCELLARIIFORMES 
Giant Petrel Shearwaters Sooty (Mutton-bird) 
Dove Petrel 5 Fluttering 


Diving Petrel 
Ocean birds with tubular nostrils, webbed feet and 
no hind toe, wings very narrow and pointed, bills 
hooked at tip. Sexes alike. Young helpless and fed 
by parents. Food, fish, molluscs, refuse, etc. 


PELECANIFORMES 
Shag, Pied Shag, White-throated 
», Black Gannet (Sulidae) 


The Gannets and Shags have all four toes webbed 
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and short legs; wings long and pointed. The Gannet 
has a straight, strong, and conical bill; neck of 
moderate length. The Shags have straight bills with 
hooked tips, small heads, very long necks, and legs 
set far back. 


ANATIFORMES 
Ducks Swan 
Blue Mountain Black 
Grey 
Paradise Geese 
Teal Canadian Goose 
Shoveller 


Water birds with three front toes webbed and 
hind toe usually small. Young are able to leave nest 
almost immediately after they are hatched. Food, 
vegetable matter, fish, worms, crustacea, etc. 

Ducks have broad bills; sexes very different. 

SWAN sexes alike, long necks. 


LARIFORMES 
Gulls Terns 
Black-backed Caspian 
Red-billed Little White 
White-fronted 
Skuas 
Southern 


Bill straight or slightly curved, the tip straight or 
curved downwards. Front toes fully webbed, hind 
toe short and slightly elevated. 

Young covered with down when hatched and able 
to run in a short time but food provided by parents. 
Sexes alike. Food chiefly fish, crustaceans, etc. 

GULLs are mainly sea birds with long wings, 
webbed front toes, and small hind toe. They have 
slightly hooked bills and even tails. 
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TeRNS have long slender bills, forked tails and 
short legs. 
Skuas have hooked bills and wedge-shaped tails. 


CHARADRIIFORMES 
Dotterel, New Zealand Oystercatcher 
Godwit, Bar-tailed Turnstone 


Knot 
Closely related to gulls and terns. Mainly shore 
birds; legs usually long, three front toes strong, hind 
toe insignificant or absent, wings pointed usually, 
tail short. Sexes generally alike. Young run and feed 
themselves almost immediately. Food, insects, worms, 
crustaceans, etc. 


RALLIFORMES (Rails, Gallinules, Coots) 
Banded Rail Woodhen, South Island 
Woodhen, North Island Pukeko or Swamphen 
Bill strongly compressed. Wings short, rounded. 
Feet strong, three front toes long and slender, not 
webbed; hind toe short. Sexes usually alike. Young 
run or swim as soon as hatched. Food chiefly insects 
and vegetable matter. 


ARDEIFORMES (Herons, Ibises, Spoonbills) 
Bittern White Egret 
Reef Heron 
Herons and Bitterns have four toes, the two outer 

front ones slightly webbed, and long legs, long necks, 
long straight bills, broad wings and short tails. 
Young born ina helpless condition, and pass through 
a downy stage. 


FALCONIFORMES (Hawks) 
Hawk Harrier 
New Zealand Falcon Gould’s Harrier 
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Perching birds of prey. Bills short, stout and 
hooked. Feet strong, four toes, two outer front 
ones usually webbed. Sexes usually but not always 
different. Young helpless and fed in nest. Food 
mainly animal. Harriers devour many insects, also 
destroy vermin such as rats and stoats; they are also 
partial to a diet of fish, eels and lizards. 


STRIGIFORMES (Owls) 
Morepork Little Owl 
Laughing Owl 
Bill strongly hooked; provided with cere at base. 

Nostrils hidden by stiff bristles. Eyes directed for- 
wards and surrounded by a facial disc. Outer toe 
reversible. Nocturnal. Mainly insectivorous though 
occasionally carnivorous. 


GALLIFORMES 
Pheasant Quail 
Game birds. Bills rather short and stout. Head 
usually small. Body heavy. Wings short and rounded. 
Legs strong. Four toes, the hind toe rather small; 
the three front toes slightly webbed. Sexes often 
alike, sometimes different. Young able to run and 
feed themselves as soon as hatched. Food chiefly 
vegetable. 
COLUMBIFORMES (Pigeons) 
Fruit Pigeon 
Pigeon, New Zealand 
Land birds with four unwebbed toes and short 
legs, small heads. Sexes alike. Young helpless and 
fed by parents. Food chiefly vegetable. 
Fruit pigeons to which family the New Zealand 
Pigeon belongs have the bill decurved at tip. Tarsus 
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generally shorter than middle toe, feathered more 
than half its length; all toes expanded on the sides. 
Food vegetable but mainly berries. 


PSITTACIFORMES (Parrots) 


Red-fronted Parrakeet Yellow-fronted Parrakeet 
Kea Kaka 
Kakapo 


Feet adapted for climbing; two toes in front, two 
behind covered with plates. Bill short, upper portion 
movable, strongly hooked and very stout, furnished 
with fleshy cere. Young hatched naked but pass 
through a downy stage before acquiring feathers. 
This order is noted for its brilliant colouring. 


CUCULIFORMES (Cuckoos) 
Shining Cuckoo Long-tailed Cuckoo 
Wings long, legs short, two front and two hind 
toes; tail long. Sexes alike. Young helpless, fed by 
foster parents. Food chiefly insects. 


CORACIIFORMES 
Kingfisher, New Zealand 

Four toes; rather short legs. Only slight difference 
between sexes. Young helpless and fed by parents. 
Nest mostly in holes. Our New Zealand Kingfisher 
has secondaries nearly as long as primary wing- 
feathers; belongs to a family of some fifty species 
distributed over Africa, Asia, Australia, though the 
only indigenous genus in New Zealand. 


PASSERIFORMES 
Bill straight or curved, never hooked. Primaries 
nine or ten; wing coverts short, not more than half 
the length of the secondaries, Tail usually of twelve 
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feathers. Tarsi usually long and weak; three toes in 
front, one behind; hind toe long. 

This order contains all small perching birds, num- 
bering over six thousand species divided into two 
sections: the songless and the singing Passeriformes. 


NEW ZEALAND WRENS—Belong to the songless 
type. Straight bills, not notched and no mouth 


bristles. Wings rounded; tail very short. 
Rifleman Bush Wren 


Prpits—Small birds which walk and run instead 
of hopping. 
New Zealand Pipit or Ground Lark 
EUROPEAN THRUSHES—Birds with slender bills and 
of varying sizes. 
Song Thrush Blackbird 
WARBLERS—Small olive green or brown birds with 
slender bills. 
Whitehead Fernbird 
Brown Creeper 
New ZEALAND FERNBIRD—Short wings; bill with 
sharp ridge and faintly marked notch near top of 
upper mandible; long pointed tail, stiff, barbs dis- 
connected; weak flight somewhat similar to Aus- 
tralian grass warblers. 


FLYCATCHERS—Small birds with bristly hair on 


nostril. 
Grey Warbler Robins 
Fantails 


Larks—Walk and run and keep much to the 


ground except when singing. 
Skylark 
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FINCHES—Smaller than Thrushes and have conical 
bills. 


Goldfinch Greenfinch 
House Sparrow Lesser Redpoll 
Chaffinch 


BuNTINGS—Very similar to finches. 
Yellowhammer Cirl Bunting 


HONEY-EATERS—Brush-like tongues enable these 
birds to obtain nectar from flowers; they also eat 
insects and berries and belong to a large number of 
species found chiefly in Australia but also Polynesia 
and Malay Archipelago. 

Tui Stitchbird 
Bellbird 

STARLINGS—In New Zealand there are representa- 
tives of the European Starling and the Asiatic Star- 
ling. The latter is known as the Indian Myna. 
Stumpy birds with short tails, they waddle along the 
ground and nest in hollow trees or crevices in a 
building. During winter they collect together for the 
purpose of obtaining food, roosting in great numbers 
and performing aerial flights of interest. Very active 
enemy of the grass-grub and tick on sheep. 


EUROPEAN CrRow—The sole representative of this 
family consists of the Rook, a bird that has estab- 
lished itself in settled districts of Canterbury and 
Hawkes Bay. They live together in colonies and the 
young are reared in nests of twigs and mud lined 
with grass. Food mainly insects and grubs. 


Crow SuHRIKE—The Australian Magpie is the 
representative of this family. 
White-backed Magpie 
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Whilst we have no true native crows, starlings, 
thrushes, etc., these names have been used so much 
in the past that they have become well established 
and give a false impression of their relation to birds 
of the Old World. 

The New Zealand Crows are not true crows but 
with the Saddleback and Huia should be placed in 
proximity. 

New Zealand Thrushes are related to the crow- 
shrikes and should be placed near them. 


Classification by Orders’ 


2. CLASSIFICATION AND DESCRIPTION 


Apterygiformes 


17.5 in. LITTLE GREY KIWI (4pteryx oweni). Small 
size, spotted silvery grey plumage. Habitat, South Island. 
Female larger. 


28 in. NORTH ISLAND KIWI (Apteryx mantelli). Male 
measurement smaller. Head and neck blackish grey. Upper 
parts rufous streaked with black. Under parts pale greyish 
brown. Considerable amount of variation in plumage. Some- 
times black on upper parts most evident, at other times 
rufous colouring more apparent. Distinguished from South 
Island Brown Kiwi by darker plumage and smaller size; also 
plumage harsh to touch. Once abundant, now confined to 
the forest country north of latitude 40° south. 


30 in. LARGE GREY KIWI (A4pteryx haasti). Spotted 
silvery grey like Little Grey Kiwi but much larger. Feathers 
of back softer than those of North Island Kiwi. South Island 
only. Male smaller. 


33 in. SOUTH ISLAND KIWI (4pteryx australis). 
Colouring brown but lighter in colouring than the North Is- 
land Brown Kiwi and feathers soft to the touch. Stewart Island 
Kiwi somewhat similar but larger and more rufous colouring. 
Male smaller. Habitat, South Island west of dividing range. 


1It should be noted that in the second edition of his New Zealand Birds, Dr. W. R. 
B. Oliver sets out the Orders in the following sequence:- Apterygiformes, Sphen- 
isciformes, Podicipediformes, Procellariiformes, Pelecaniformes, Charadriiformes, 
Lariformes, Gruiformes, Ralliformes, Ardeiformes, Anatiformes, Falconiformes, 
Strigiformes, Galliformes, Columbiformes, Passeriformes, Coraciiformes, Cuculi- 
formes, Psittaciformes. 
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Sphenisciformes 
PENGUINS 

16.5 in. WHITE-FLIPPERED PENGUIN (Eudyptula 
albosignata). Slaty blue colouring. Broad white margins of 
flippers distinguishes it from Blue Penguin. 

18in. LITTLE BLUE PENGUIN (Northern species, Eudy- 
ptula novaehollandiae). More black on feathers of upper parts. 
Eudyptula minor (Southern species): upper surface deep blue, 
larger than the White-flippered Penguin. See p. 55. 

28 in. CRESTED PENGUIN (Eudyptes pachyrynchus). 
Slaty black colouring, conspicuous stiff yellow crest; closely 
resembles Snares Island Crested Penguin, breeds southern 
coast of South Island. 

30 in. YELLOW-EYED or YELLOW-CROWNED PEN- 
GUIN (Megadyptes antipodes). Light grey plumage, yellow 
eye and yellow bar round head, often holds its head in 
peculiar manner. 

30 in. ERECT-CRESTED PENGUIN (Eudyptes atratus). 
Upper parts bluish, back, throat and sides of head black. 
Backwardly projecting crest of pale golden yellow. Under 
surface white with margin of white on flippers. Iris brown. 
Larger but very similar to Crested Penguin, but yellow crest 
begins near gape instead of near the nostrils; also bill differ- 
ent. This Penguin is the commonest subantarctic penguin 
washed ashore on New Zealand beaches. 


Podicipidiformes 
GREBES 

12 in. DABCHICK or LITTLE GREBE (Podiceps rufo- 
pectus). Dark black brown, under parts silvery white, breast 
rufous or dirty yellow. Black silky feathers instead of tail. 

22 in. GREAT CRESTED GREBE (Podiceps cristatus). 
Dark brown. Under parts white, long straight neck; dark 
crest and chestnut ruff. Distinguished from Dabchick by 
much larger size. Identified by pointed bill; tail-less appear- 
ance; black ear-tufts, conspicuous crest in breeding season, 
and lobed feet. 
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Procellariiformes 
SHEARWATERS 


11 in. ALLIED SHEARWATER (Pauffinus assimilis). Dif- 
fers from Fluttering Shearwater in having under parts white, 
also small size, and absence of brown in the plumage, which 
is a distinct ashy black with greyish patch on chest. 

14.5 in. FLUTTERING SHEARWATER (Puffinus gavia). 
Larger than Allied Shearwater. Fluttering flight when the 
white patch behind always shows conspicuously. 

18 in. SOOTY SHEARWATER or NEW ZEALAND 
MUTTON-BIRD (Puffinus griseus). May be distinguished 
by white feathers under wings. 

18.5 in. BULLER’S SHEARWATER (Puffinus bulleri). 
Black marking like W when wings extended, long bill and 
dark wedge-shaped tail contrasting with pale grey back. 

19 in. FLESH-FOOTED SHEARWATER (Puffinus car- 
neipes). Uniform dark plumage, light patch in centre of bill, 
flesh-coloured legs distinguish it from Sooty Shearwater. Cook 
Strait northward. 

PETRELS 

6.7 in. GREY-BACKED STORM PETREL (Garrodia 
nereis). Grey upper parts, tail tipped black. Under parts 
white with grey streaks on sides. 

6.8 in. YELLOW-WEBBED or WILSON’S STORM 
PETREL (Oceanites oceanicus). Uniform black plumage. 
Completely encircling white patch near tail. Yellow webbed 
feet with black toes. Antarctic seas, seldom New Zealand 
coast. 

7.5 in. BLACK-BELLIED STORM PETREL (Fregetta 
tropica). Broad mark down centre of abdomen, contrasting 
to white on flank when bird is in flight. Not common. 

8 in. WHITE-FACED STORM PETREL (Pelegodroma 
marina). Distinctive black and white markings, not so plenti- 
ful as Black-bellied Storm Petrel. 

8 in. DIVING PETREL (Pelecanoides urinatrix). Steel 
black upper parts, under parts white. Fly badly but dive 
like Grebe, unlike other petrels. 
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10 in. DOVE PETREL (Prion spp.). These birds cannot 
be distinguished one from another on the wing. Swallow-like 
and Snipe-like flight. Pale blue upper parts streaked in zig-zag 
fashion with brown. Slender or broad bills. 

12.5 in. COOK’S PETREL (Pterodroma cooki). Erratic 
flight distinguishes it from Rainbird, which has grey under 
parts. Band like ‘W’ across wings and back. 

13 in. RAINBIRD or MOTTLED PETREL (Pterodroma 
inexpectata). Conspicuous white throat against grey upper 
parts and white tail distinguish it from Cook’s Petrel. Like 
other petrels calls at night before rain, hence name. 

15 in. GREY-FACED PETREL (Pterodroma macroptera). 
Solitary habits, greyish face, stout black bill. 

16.5in. CAPE PIGEON (Daption capensis). Spotted 
plumage like chess-board pattern on back, folded when sitting. 

18 in. BLACK PETREL (Procellaria parkinsoni). Two 
forms. Sooty black plumage and bluish patches on bill. 
Call at night of harsh moaning cry. Diurnal, haunting sea 
like Albatross. Frequents coasts of New Zealand chiefly in 
the north. See page 53. 

19 in. GREY PETREL (Procellaria cinerea). Grey plum- 
age. Habit of plunging into sea from height. Common south 
of New Zealand. 

33 in. GIANT PETREL or NELLY (Macronectes gigan- 
teus). Large size, heavy horn-coloured bill. 


ALBATROSSES 


28 in. GREY-HEADED MOLLYMAWE (Thalassarche 
chrysostoma). Totally dark grey head and colour of bill 
which is black, except for a yellow stripe along the top of the 
upper and the bottom of the lower mandible. Straggler only. 

29.5in. LIGHT-MANTLED SOOTY ALBATROSS 
(Phoebetria palpebrata). Dark colour, cuneated tail. 

30 in. BLACK-BROWED MOLLY MAWK (Thalassarche 
melanophris). Differs from Wandering and Royal Albatross 
by smaller size and black back. 


H- 
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30 in. YELLOW-NOSED MOLLYMAWK (Thalassarche 
chlororhynchus). Known by the conspicuous yellow ridge at 
the top of its bill. 

31 in. BULLER’S MOLLYMAWK (Thalassarche bulleri). 
Upper and lower margins of bill yellow. A comparatively 
narrow black band in centre. 

35.5 in. CHATHAM ISLAND MOLLYMAWK (Thalas- 
sarche eremita). Forehead greyish white with dark band 
from top of bill to eye; remainder of head slaty grey. Throat 
and fore-neck whitish. Upper parts greyish brown, wings 
brownish black. White on rump and upper tail coverts also 
seen on certain wing feathers. Under parts white. Bill yellow. 
Closely allied to the White-capped Mollymawk but slightly 
smaller (especially bill) and with the head in the adult grey 
with bill yellow. Breeds in Chatham Islands at Pyramid Rock. 


36 in. SHY or WHITE-CAPPED MOLLYMAWK 
(Thalassarche cauta cauta). Plumage white. Upper parts 
greyish brown. Bill bluish with yellow tip which distinguishes 
it from other species. White instead of grey neck, and absence 
of dark spot at extremity of mandibles distinguishes it from 
the Bounty or Grey-backed Mollymawk. Found in all New 
Zealand seas. 

36 in. BOUNTY ISLAND or GREY-BACKED MOLLY- 
MAWK (Thalassarche cauta salvini). Similar colouring to 
Shy Mollymawk but has shorter darker bill and grey neck. 

44 in. WANDERING ALBATROSS (Diomedea exulans). 
Large size, beautiful white head and neck, back and mantle 
crossed with narrow lines of brown. 


44 in. ROYAL ALBATROSS (Diomedea epomophora). 
Differs from Wandering Albatross by absence of transverse 
markings on back. 


Pelecaniformes 
SHAGS 


23 in. LITTLE PIED SHAG (Phalacrocorax melanoleu- 
cos). Semi-species; breeds in company with White-throated 
and Pied Shags. Pale bluish egg in winter through to spring. 
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26 in. ROUGH-FACED SHAG (Phalacrocorax caruncu- 
latus). Absence of crest, chocolate on face and white dorsal 
patch. (Protected). Marlborough Sounds. 

27.5 in. SPOTTED SHAG (Stictocarbo punctatus). Grey 
colouring with upper parts spotted black, sides of face blue. 

27.5 in. WHITE-THROATED SHAG (Phalacrocorax 
brevirostris). Black colouring with white over cheek, throat 
and neck. In air resembles flying cross. Semi-species. 

28 in. PINK-FOOTED or BRONZE SHAG (Phalacro- 
corax chalconotus). Black with bronze reflections. Flesh- 
coloured feet. 

28 in. STEWART ISLAND SHAG (Phalacrocorax hut- 
toni). Black and white with pink feet. 

33.5 in. PIED SHAG (Phalacrocorax varius). Large size, 
expanse of white in adult on under part very conspicuous. 
Less common in south. 

34.5 in. BLACK SHAG (Phalacrocorax carbo). Shining 
greenish black, round spot of white on thighs. Largest Shag. 

35 in. GANNET (Moris serrator). Dazzling white plumage 
contrasted with black tips to wings. Plunges into sea with 
closed wings and great splash. 


Anatiformes 
DUCKS 

17in. NEW ZEALAND SCAUP or BLACK TEAL 
(Aytha novaeseelandiae). Smallsizea d greenish black colour- 
ing, speculum white. Female brow; speculum dull white; 
chest and sides chestnut-brown; abdumen whitish variegated 
with brown. 

17 in. GREY TEAL (Anas gibberifrons). North and South 
Islands. Not common. Greyish brown colouring; speculum 
greenish black. Conspicuous white bar on upper wing coverts. 

17 in. BROWN DUCK (Anas chlorotis). Sometimes 
known as xed Teal. Peculiar piping note. Greyish brown, 
varied ruious. Speculum greenish black. 

20 in. GREY DUCK (Anas superciliosa). Greyish brown 
colour. Differs from Grey Teal by large size. 


H2 
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20in. SHOVELLER (Spatula rynchotis). Sometimes known 
as Spoonbill Duck. White on neck and breast, also flat broad 
bill, especially at tip. 

20.5 in. MERGANSER (Mergus australis). Dark grey, 
markings of grey and white on breast. Rare. The only New 
Zealand sea duck. Found only in Auckland Island. 

22 in. BLUE DUCK (Hymenolaimus malacorhynchos). Blue 
colouring, peculiar whistle ‘whio, whio’; not common. Found 
in mountain streams where the bush is thickish and on salt or 
fresh-water sounds at mouth of rivers. Sometimes called 
Mountain Duck. 

24 in. MALLARD (Anas platyrhynchos). Purple speculum. 
White in tail conspicuous when flying. 

24 in. PARADISE DUCK (Casarca variegata). Conspic- 
uous bright colouring, black, white and rufous pattern. Large 
size. Cry of ‘Where, where’ (female); male utters guttural cry. 

40 in. BLACK SWAN (Chenopis atrata). Distinguished 
from Goose by dark colouring, bill rose colour, and long 
neck. White on wings. 

43 in. Male; 41 in. Female. CANADIAN GOOSE (Branta 
canadensis). Grey, brown colouring; cry of ‘Hawk-hawk-a- 
hawk’. 


Lariformes 
TERNS 
9 in. FAIRY or LITTLE WHITE TERN (Sterna nereis). 


Not common, smallest of all terns, pale grey above, white 
below, top of head b ck, tail white. Bill and feet yellow. 

12 in. BLACK-FRONTED TERN (Chilidonias albostriata). 
Almost wholly dark grey colouring and conspicuous orange 
bill. 

16 in. SEA SWALLOW or WHITE-FRONTED TERN 
(Sterna striata). Common Tern of New Zealand. Upper parts 
pale ash grey, under parts white. Bill black. White line over 
bill. 

22 in. CASPIAN TERN (Hydroprogne caspia). Uniform 
dove grey back. Bill red, blackish near tip. Harsh grating note. 
Large size. Usually found in pairs. 
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GULLS 


14.5 in. RED-BILLED GULL (Larus _novaehollandiae). 
Upper parts pale ash grey. Head white, bill red. First and 
second quills black. Large spot of white near tip. 

15 in. BLACK-BILLED GULL (Larus bulleri). White 
with pearl grey back and wings. Bill black. Not to be con- 
founded with young of Red-billed Gull, which have deep 
ted bill almost black, and different primaries. 

24.5 in. BLACK-BACKED GULL (Larus dominicanus). 
Largest gull, conspicuous black and white plumage, white tail. 
Female smaller. Young brown. In adults, bill yellow. 


SKUAS 

20 in. ARCTIC SKUA (Stercorarius parasiticus). Dusky 
brown, under parts vary from dusky brown to yellowish 
white. Distinguished by narrow pointed tail feathers. The 
centre feathers project three inches. 

25 in. SOUTHERN SKUA or SEA HAWK (Catharacta 
antarctica). Dull brown with touches of grey; white spot on 
bend of each wing when seen from below. Under parts brown. 


Charadriiformes 


8.5 in. BANDED DOTTEREL (Charadrius bicinctus). 
Smaller than New Zealand Doiterel. Zone of black and broad 
band of chestnut conspicuous on white under parts. In 
winter the two bands are brown, also black band on the 
foreneck. Inland birds winter on coast, also migratory move- 
ment northward after breeding season. Banded Dotterel regu- 
lar visitors to Australia and Tasmania. 

10.5 in. NEW ZEALAND DOTTEREL (Pluvialis obscur- 
us). Under parts pale chestnut, no black band. Larger than 
Banded Dotterel. In winter under parts pure white with bands 
of brown on the breast. 

9 in. TURNSTONE (Arenaria interpres). Breast black ana 
white, head black and white. Summer tortoiseshell colouring 
on rump. White bar on wing. Winter duller and darker. 
Habit of turning over pebbles, short red legs. 
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10in. EASTERN KNOT (Calidris canutus). Distinguished 
from Turnstone by absence of dark marking on throat and 
upper breast. 

18 in. EASTERN BARTAILED GODWIT (Limosa lap- 
ponica). Brown colouring. Long turned-up bill. Erroneously 
known as Snipe or Curlew. Arrives September and leaves New 
Zealand last week February approximately. Many birds re- 
main behind. 

8 in. WRYBILLED PLOVER (Anarhynchus frontalis). 
Moderately plentiful where breeding in South Island and win- 
tering areas of North Island, to which it returns annually. 
Peculiar bill curved to the right side. Differs from New Zea- 
land Dotterel when flushed, as remains until within twenty 
yards, then rises noiselessly and flies right away. 


9 in. EASTERN GOLDEN PLOVER (Pluvialis dominic- 
us). Regular visitor, arriving September and October. Black- 
ish brown colouring spotted yellow, under parts yellowish 
white. 

14 in. SPUR-WINGED PLOVER (Lobibyx novaehollan- 
diae). Self-introduced from Australia. Crown black; face, 
hind-neck, rump, under parts white; upper parts brown. Tail 
white, tipped black; wattle on face lemon-yellow. Spur on 
shoulder. Both sexes alike. Well established in Southland and 
extending its range. Rare, but has nested in the South Island 
near Christchurch. 


OYSTERCATCHERS 


18 in. (approx.). PIED OYSTERCATCHER (Haematopus 
ostralegus and longirostris), see p. 54. Black and white plum- 
age, orange bill and rose-pink legs. Sometimes called Sea 
Magpie. Heavier build and shorter legs distinguish it from 
Pied Stilt. Musical cry of ‘Peep, peep’. 


19 in. BLACK OYSTERCATCHER (Haematopus uni- 
color). Semi-species. Distinguished from Pied Oystercatcher 
by black plumage; less gregarious. Interbreeds with the 
North Island Pied Oystercatcher, producing birds of inter- 
mediate colour pattern which, according to W. R. B. Oliver, 
should be treated as hybrids. 
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STILTS 

14 in. WHITE-HEADED or PIED STILT (Himantopus 
leucocephalus). Sub-species. Upper parts greenish black. Yaps 
like small dog. Under parts white. Crosses with Black Stilt. 
Northward movement after breeding season. South Island 
Stilts return in July. 

15in. BLACK STILT (Himantopus novaezealandiae). 
Semi-species. Greenish black, under parts brownish black. 
Irides crimson. Shorter legs and darker colouring than White- 
headed Stilt. Interbreeds with Pied Stilt and hybrids occur. 


Ralliformes 
RAILS 

7.5 in. MARSH CRAKE (Porzana pusilla). Distinguished 
from Swamp Rail or Crake by white markings and brownish 
colour. 

7.25 in. SPOTLESS CRAKE (Porzane tabuensis). Differs 
from Swamphen, being very much smaller. Distinguished 
from Marsh Crake by bluish black colour. 

12 in. BANDED RAIL (Rallus philippensis). Not often 
seen. Distinguished by note which is harsh ‘Crek-crek’, very 
loud and wild, somewhat between Weka and Kiwi notes. 
Upper parts brownish olive spotted white. 

21 in. BROWN or NORTH ISLAND WOODHEN (Gal- 
lirallus greyi). Found North Island, Stewart Island. Call like 
opening notes of Thrush’s song but much louder. Differs 
from South Island Weka by having brown legs and smaller 
size and amount of grey on under surface. 

21in. SWAMPHEN (Porphyrio melanotus). Semi-nocturnal. 
Distinguished from other rails by brilliant colouring—indigo 
blue breast, cherry red irides, frontal shield, etc. 

22 in. BLACK WOODHEN (Gallirallus australis). Found 
south of South Island. Distinguished from other Wekas by 
being found usually by sea coast and also by dark colouring. 
Black phase. 

24 in. SOUTH ISLAND WOODHEN (Gallirallus aust- 
ralis). Differs from North Island Weka in red legs and larger 
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size, and reddish plumage. Haunts, western and northern 
portion of South Island. Chestnut Phase (according to W. R. B. 
Oliver). 

24.5 in. BUFF WOODHEN (gallirallus hectori). Differs 
from black and chestnut forms of South Island Woodhen by 
its general colour being buff; also habitats east coast of South 
Island from Marlborough to Otago. 


25in. TAKAHE (Notornis hochsetteri). Distinguished 
from Pukeko by stouter build and larger size. Very similar 
in colouring. Gait and posture resemble movements of 
Woodhen. Haunts, open tussock country and forest margin, 
during winter penetrates further into forest. Confined to 
Fiordland, occurring in Murchison and Kepler Ranges but 
formerly distributed throughout South Island. 


Ardeiformes 
HERONS 
16 in. LITTLE BITTERN (xobrychus novaezelandiae), 
Widely distributed though very seldom seen. Solitary habits; 
frequents lagoons by sea-coast, occasionally inland. Small 


size, dark colouring and chestnut on back of neck distinguish 
it from other species. 


25 in. REEF HERON (Demigretta matook). Sub-species. 
Slate blue colouring. 


25.5 in. WHITE-FACED HERON (Notophoyx novaehol- 
landiae). Larger than Blue Heron, colouring more blue grey, 
under parts tinged pink, white throat, forehead and over 
eye. 

29 in. ROYAL SPOONBILL (Platalea regia). Self-intro- 
duced species from Australia. Plumage white. Bill, legs and 
feet black. Immature birds have no crest, shorter bill and 
brownish tinge on primaries. North and South Island, rare. 
Distinguished from White Egret by flattened bill and smaller 
size (see page x). 

30 in. BITTERN (Botaurus poiciloptilus). Stalks in water 
knee deep. Booming note heard from September to January. 
Absence of contour feathers along back of neck. 
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40 in. WHITE EGRET (Egretta alba). Eastern sub-species. 
Pure white colouring, bill yellow. Breeds near Okarito, South 
Island. No dorsal plumage except at this season. A smaller 
White Egret (Egretta gazetta) with bare skin on face and base 
of bill yellow, black bill and feet, exists, and should not be 
mistaken for immature Egretta alba, which have yellow bills 
and are larger. 


Galliformes 
QUAIL 

6.5 in. BROWN QUAIL (Synoicus ypsilophorus). Intro- 
duced. Not to be mistaken for the New Zealand Quail, which 
is extinct. Moves in small coveys which when disturbed fly a 
short distance then settle again. Habitat, open grass and scrub 
country North Island, especially round Auckland district. 

10 in. CALIFORNIAN QUAIL (Lophortyx c. brunnes- 
cens). Distinguished by large size, black crest on head. Cry of 
‘Tobacco’ or ‘Miss Harper’. Lighter form Lophortyx c. cali- 
fornica. 

14 in. CHUKOR PARTRIDGE (Alectoris graeca). Intro- 
duced into New Zealand from India. Large plump, pinkish, 
grey-brown partridge. Legs and bill crimson. Prominent 
white chin and throat with black necklace on upper breast 
distinguishes it from other game birds. Haunts high up on 
open hillsides, barren rocky slopes and ravines, lower in 
winter. Parties of four to five normal covey but as many as 
fifty during autumn. Diet insects, grain, tender shoots of 
grass. Call-note of ‘Chuk-chuk-chukor’. Very fast strong 
flight. 

35 in. M. PHEASANT (Phasianus colchicus). Long tail, 
scarlet wattles, black head; F. buff. Black, buff and gold 
colouring. Runs fast and tail held horizontal. Introduced hy- 
brid between English and Chinese Pheasant. 


Columbiformes 
PIGEONS 


20 in. NEW ZEALAND PIGEON (Hemiphaga novaesee- 
landiae), Large size, magnificent colouring, white breast, etc. 
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Falconiformes 


16in. NEW ZEALAND FALCON or BUSH HAWK 
(Falco novaeseelandiae). Upper parts greyish black. Spotted 
tawny under parts, rounded wings; prefers well-wooded 
districts of both islands. Size very variable, from 14 up to 
21 inches. Female always larger. 

22.5 in. NEW ZEALAND HARRIER (Circus approxi- 
mans). Brown colouring, large size, facial disc like owl, 
downward breast markings of all Harriers. Distinguished by 
length of leg and wing when perched. Soars wings inclined 
upward. Very common. 


Strigiformes 
OWLS 


8.5 in. LITTLE OWL (Athene noctua). Differs from More- 
pork in smaller size, under parts whitish. Found only in 
South Island, very few north of Christchurch. Mews like a 
cat. Gradually spreading northward. 


12.5 in. MOREPORK (Ninox  novaeseelandiae). Differs 
from Little Owl, being bigger and breast tawny instead of 
whitish. Cry of ‘Morepork’, also mews. 


19 in. LAUGHING OWL (Sceloglaux albifacies). Brown 
streaked tawny, white facial disc, large size and unearthly cry. 
Rare. 


Psittaciformes 


8.75 in. ORANGE-FRONTED PARRAKEET (Cyanor- 
amphus malherbei). Forehead orange; crown pale yellow. 
Upper surface bright green. Patch of orange on rump; 
primaries indigo blue. Haunts, forests and sub-alpine scrub; 
North and South Island but rare in the former. Less common 
and frequents higher altitudes than the Yellow-fronted 
Parrakeet; also smaller. 


9 in. YELLOW-FRONTED PARRAKEET (Cyanoram- 
phus auriceps). Known by small size, yellow colouring, indigo 
blue primaries, crimson on forehead, and yellow breast. 
Less gregarious than Red-fronted Parrakeet. 
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11.25 in. RED-FRONTED PARRAKEET (Cyanoram- 
phus novaezelandiae). Red colour and larger size. Cry of 
‘pretty dick’ or ‘be quick’. Plumage bright green, blue on 
wings, forehead crimson. 


18.5in. NORTH ISLAND BROWN KAKA (Nestor 
m. occidentalis). Conspicuous reddish plumage of underwing 
when flying. Upper parts brownish. Noisy screams of ‘Ka- 
ka’. Semi-nocturnal. Frequents wooded ranges only. Distin- 
guished from Kea by shorter bill and brown colouring. Occa- 
sionally found in South Island. 


19.5 in. KEA (Nestor notabilis). Dull olive colouring with 
green. Lining of wings scarlet. Conspicuous long bill. Hops 
on ground like Kaka. Frequents rocks in high altitudes and 
in winter descends to gullies. Distinguished from Kaka by 
green instead of brown colouring and by quite different call- 
notes. Also long narrow unnotched bill. South Island only. 


20 in. SOUTH ISLAND GREEN KAKA (Nestor 
meridionalis). Forehead and crown greenish white, back and 
wings brownish green. Under parts crimson, barred blackish 
brown. Distinguished from Brown Kaka by top of head 
being nearly white, back and wings brownish green. Also 
larger. Haunts, South Island and Stewart Island, sometimes 
migrates to North Island. 


26 in. KAKAPO (Strigops habroptilus). Facial disc like 
owl. Dark sap green plumage or lighter green. Rare. Found 
only in South Island. Cannot fly. 


Cuculiformes 


7 in. SHINING CUCKOO (Chalcites lucidus). Migratory. 
Small size, bright wing colour, barred under parts conspic- 
uous. Peculiar ventriloquistic notes. 


16.5 in. LONG-TAILED CUCKOO (Eudynamis taiten- 
sis). Migratory. Recognized by large size and shrill whistle, 
like note of Greenfinch only very loud. Often heard at night. 
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Coraciiformes 


9.75 in. KINGFISHER (Halcyon sanctus). Upper parts 
sea-green with olive tinge. Surface of wings ultramarine also 
tail, black round neck. Young brown with white feathers on 
back of neck. Darting flight. Long beak. Seldom seen on 
ground. 


Passeriformes 
NEW ZEALAND WRENS 


3 in. RIFLEMAN (Acanthisitta chloris). Small size, feeble 
chirp of ‘Zee zee’, accompanied by quivering of wings. 
Found South Island and parts of North Island. Upturned 
bill and small size distinguish it from Bush Wren. Acanthisitta 
granti: North Island Rifleman, greenish yellow rump. And 
Alpine Rifleman (rare) larger with more yellow. 

3.75 in. ROCK WREN (Xenicus gilviventris). Always con- 
siderably above bush-line, usually about 4,500 feet up. Breast 
tawny or brown, never grey. Rare. Fiordland form in moun- 
tain scrub belt, olive green. 

4in. BUSH WREN (Xenicus longipes). Found in North 
and South Island, larger than Rifleman, no upturned bill. 
Differs from Rock Wren, being greyish almost blue on breast, 
never tawny. Found sub-alpine ranges in beech forests. North- 
ern form slightly different. 


PIPIT 


8 in. GROUND LARK (Anthus novaeseelandiae). Larger 
and more slender than Skylark. Cry of ‘Pipit pipit’, wags its 
tail, and is more confident than Skylark. 


THRUSHES (EuROpPEAN) 
9 in. SONG THRUSH (Turdus musicus). Speckled breast. 
Habit of hunting worms on lawn. 


10 in. BLACKBIRD (Turdus merula). Differs from Song 
Thrush by longer tail and elevation of tail on alighting, from 
Starling by yellow bill in male, and habit of hopping. 
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WARBLERS 
5.25 in. BROWN CREEPER (Finschia novaeseelandiae). 
South Island only, almost constantly on the move, but 
stopping to sing; flight like Whitehead. Rufous brown colour- 
ing, broad brown spot on tail feathers. 
5.7 in. WHITEHEAD (Mohoua albicilla). Found only in 
North Island. Smaller than Yellowhead and quieter colouring. 
6in. YELLOWHEAD (Mohoua ochrocephala). South 
Island only. Differs from Whitehead in superior size and 
richer yellow colouring. Differs from Yellowhammer by 
smaller size, black legs, and no distinctive coloured rump. 
6.5 in. FERNBIRD (Bowdleria punctata). Distinctive call 
of two notes ‘U-tick-utick’. Frequents reed beds in swamps 
and low-lying flats. North Island form, spots smaller. Tail 
feathers slightly spread and pointed. 


FLYCATCHERS 

4.5 in. GREY WARBLER (Gerygone igata). Very com- 
mon, foster parent of Shining Cuckoo. Conspicuous white 
markings on wings and tail. Above greyish olive, throat and 
breast grey, under parts white tinged yellow. Eye red. Habit 
of spreading white-tipped tail to form fan. Found garden, 
hedgerows, forest and manuka scrub. 

5 in. NORTH ISLAND or PIED TIT (Petroica toitoi). 
Strongly contrasted black and white plumage. Found only 
north of Cook Strait. F. greyish but easily recognisable. Song, 
a descending warble. 

5in. SOUTH ISLAND or YELLOW-BREASTED TIT 
(Petroica macrocephaia). Differs from North Island species 
by yellow breast. Found throughout the South Island 
wherever there is sufficient forest or scrub. 

6in. NORTH ISLAND ROBIN (Miro longipes). Differs 
from South Island Robin in duller colouring and smaller 
size. Rare except in bird reserves. Seen more frequently on 
forest floor than any other perching bird. Marvellous song. 

6.5in. PIED FANTAIL (Rhipidura flabellifera). Differs 
in colouring from Black Fantail. Sometimes inter-breeds. 
Found both islands. North Island sub-species slightly paler. 
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6.5 in. BLACK FANTAIL (Rhipidura fuliginosa). Found 
in South Island and North Island, but very rare 1n the latter. 
Conspicuous rusty black plumage, white spot behind ear. Sub- 
species. 

7.25 in. SOUTH ISLAND ROBIN (Miro australis). Big- 
ger than North Island Robin, varied song of thrush-like notes. 
ACCENTOR 

5.5 in. HEDGE SPARROW (Prunella modularis or Dun- 
nock). Retiring habits, also way of shuffling wings and rather 
shrill cry, bluish breast noticeable. Slimmer build than House 
Sparrow. Gentle song uttered at intervals during day. Though 
called a sparrow it is really an Accentor. 


LARKS 


7in. SKYLARK (Alauda arvensis). White on outer tail 
feathers conspicuous in flight. Head crested. 


FINCHES and BUNTINGS 


4.75 in. REDPOLL (Carduelis flammea). Red head, dark 
chin spot and pale wing bar. 


5 in. GOLDFINCH (Carduelis carduelis). Red face, gold 
on wings and no red breast distinguishes it from Chaffinch, 
also smaller. 


6in. HOUSE SPARROW (Passer domesticus). Differs 
from Hedge Sparrow, having ash grey head and rump, and 
single bar on wing; also larger size and stouter. 

6 in. CHAFFINCH (Fringilla coelebs). Greyish blue head, 
reddish breast, two white bars on wing. White on tail very 
conspicuous when in flight. 

6 in. GREENFINCH (Chloris chloris), Yellow on tail and 
wings very conspicuous in flight. 

6.5 in. YELLOWHAMMER (Enmberiza citrinella). Con- 
spicuous yellow head, brown body and distinct coloured 
rump. Short monotonous song. 

6.5 in. CIRL BUNTING (Emberiza cirlus). Same colour- 
ing as Yellowhammer, but male has black throat and olive 
rump. F. duller, same song but the end omitted. 
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SILVEREYES 
5 in. WHITE EYE or SILVEREYE (Zosterops lateralis). 
Small size, upper parts dark grey tinged green, white ring 
round eye, sometimes called Blight bird. 


HONEY EATERS 

7.75 in. BELLBIRD (Anthornis melanura). Small olive 
green bird, cherry irides. Famous bell-like note. Alternately 
opens and shuts wings and tail when flying. Misnamed 
mocker or mocking-bird, a corruption of the Maori name 
‘Mako’. 

8 in. STITCHBIRD (Notiomystis cincta). Extinct on main- 
land. Note like two flints struck together. Seen only on 
Little Barrier Island. Male has black head and yellow collar, 
both birds have tufts of white feathers on each side of head. 


12.75 in. TUL (Prosthemadera novaeseelandiae). Blackish 
plumage, peculiar tufts of white on throat. Chime of five 
notes. 


STARLINGS (EUROPEAN AND ASIATIC) 

8.5 in. STARLING (Sturnus vulgaris). Distinguished from 
Blackbird at a distance by short square tail and habit of 
walking instead of hopping. When seen at close range its 
spangled metallic colouring sometimes causes this otherwise 
drab-coloured bird to be mistaken for some new bird. 

9 in. MYNA (Acridotheres tristis). Snuff brown colouring, 
black on neck, breast and back, conspicuous white band on 
wings when flying. Harsh note. 


NEW ZEALAND STARLINGS 

10 in. SADDLEBACK (Philesturnus carunculatus). Still 
widespread but very rare. Habit of consorting with Yellow- 
heads in South Island and Whiteheads in North Island. 
Sharply margined chestnut back and wing coverts suggesting 
saddle flaps. North Island form smaller with pale edging along 
top of saddle. 

18.75 in. M. 19.5 in. F. HUIA (Heteralocha acutirostris). 
Bright orange wattles on side of head. Male’s bill is very 
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much shorter than female’s. The Huia is larger than Blue 
Wattled Crow. Found only in beech forests of Rimutaka 
and Ruahine ranges. 


NEW ZEALAND CROWS 

16 in. ORANGE-WATTLED CROW (Callaeas cinerea). 
Very scarce on mainland, distinguished by bright orange 
wattles, found only in South Island. 

16.5 in. BLUE-WATTLED CROW (Callaeas wilsoni). 
Conspicuous blue wattles on side of bill, rich organ-like note. 
Differs from Huia by black bill and grey colouring. Found 
North Island. 


NEW ZEALAND THRUSHES 

11 in. NORTH ISLAND THRUSH (Turnagra tanagra). 
Almost extinct, pure white throat, upper parts olive brown, 
sides dashed with yellow tinge. Beautiful song of five distinct 
bars. 

11 in. SOUTH ISLAND THRUSH (Turnagra capensis). 
Extremely rare, differs from North Island species by streaks 
of brown on throat. 


CROW SHRIKES 
17 in. AUSTRALIAN MAGPIE or WHITE-BACKED 
MAGPIE (Gymnorhina hypoleuca). Conspicuous black and 
white plumage, large size, and bubbling flute song. Also 
whistle-like call. Black-backed Magpie in New Zealand, but 
nowhere common. 


CROWS (EuROPEAN) 


18 in. ROOK (Corvus frugilegus). Gregarious in habits, 
distinguished by bare patch at base of bill, found in well- 
cultivated districts round Christchurch and Hawkes Bay. 


English and Maori Names 


Banded Dotterel 
Banded Rail (see 

Striped Rail) 
Bellbird 


Bittern 

Black-backed Gull 

Black Petrel 

Black-eyebrowed 
Albatross 

Black Fantail 

Black-fronted Tern 

Black Oystercatcher 

Black Shag 

Black Stilt 

Black Teal or Scaup 

Black Woodhen 

Blue Duck 

Blue Heron 

Blue Penguin 

Blue-wattled Crow 

Brown Creeper 

Brown Duck 

Bush Hawk 


Caspian Tern 
Cook’s Petrel 
Crested Penguin 


Dabchick 
Diving Fetrel 
Dove Petrel 


tuturiwhatu, pohowera 


mako, komako, titimako, kopara, 
makomako, korimako, etc. 

matuku-hurepo 

karoro (the young bird is ngoiro) 

toanui 


toroa 

tiwakawaka 

tara 

torea-pango 

kawau 

kaki 

pupango, matapouri, titiporangi, raipo 

weka-pango 

whio 

matuku 

korora 

kokako 

pipipi, toitoi, pipirihika 

tarawhatu, pateke, tetewhero 

Karewarewa-tara, karearea, tawaka, 
kakaratiti 


tara-nui (doubtful) 
titi 
tawaki 


weweia, totokipio 
kuaka 
whiroia 
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Falcon (see Quail Hawk 
and Bush Hawk) 


Fernbird mata, matata, kotata, nako, koroatito 

Gannet takapu 

Godwit kuaka 

Gould’s Harrier kahu, manutahae, kahu-korako, kahu- 
pango 

Green Wren matuhituhi, piwauwau, huru-pou-namu 

Grey Duck parera 

Grey Teal tete 

Grey Warbler riroriro, kariroriro 

Huia huia 

Kaka kakakura, kaka-pipiwharauroa, kaka- 
korako 

Kea kea 

Kingfisher kotare, kotaretare 

Laughing Owl whekau, ruru-whekau, hakoke 

Little Grey Kiwi kiwi-pukupuku 

Little White Tern tara-titi 


Long-tailed Cuckoo koekoea, kawekawea, kohoperoa 


Marsh Rail koitareki 

Morepork ruru, koukou, peho 
Mutton-bird oi 

North Island Kiwi kiwi-parure, kiwi-nui 


North Island Robin Pitoitoi, toutou, toutouwai, totoara 
North Island Thrush __ piopio, korowhea, tuituikata 
Notornis takahea, moho, mohokeo, moho- 
rakau, moho-rangi, tokohea 
New Zealand Dotterel ftuturiwhatu 
New Zealand Pipit 
or Ground Lark pihoihoi, whioi 
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Kingfisher 
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Orange-wattled Crow kokako 


Owl Parrot (Kakapo) 


Paradise Duck 
Pigeon 

Pied Fantail 

Pied Oystercatcher 
Pied Shag 

Pied Tit 


Quail Hawk 


Red-billed Gull 
Red-fronted Parrakeet 


Rifleman 
Royal Spoonbill 


Saddleback 

Sea Hawk 
Shining Cuckoo 
Shoveller 


Silvereye 


South Island Kiwi 

South Island Robin 

Sooty Albatross 

Spotless Crake or Rail 

Stitchbird 

Striped Land Rail or 
Pectoral 

Swamphen 


Tui (Parson Bird) 
Wandering Albatross 


Whale Bird 
White-fronted Heron 


kakapo, tarepo 


Putangitangi, putakitaki 

kuku, kukupa, kereru 
tiwakawaka 

torea 

karuhiruhi 

miromiro, komiromiro, ngirungiru 


karewarewa 


tarapunga 

kakariki, kakawariki, powhaitere, 
porete-torete 

titipounamu, kikimutu, piripiri, toke- 
Diripiri, pihipihi 

kotuku, ngutupapa 


tieke, tiraweke, purourou 

hakoakoa 

wharauroa, pipiauroa, pipiwharauroa 

tete, putaitai, kuruwhengi, kahoho, 
wetawetangu 

tau-hou, kanohi-mowhiti, karu-patene, 
karu-hiriwha 

tokoeka, kiwi, rowi 

pitoitoi, toutou, toutouwai, totoara 

toroa-pango 

pueto, putoto 

ihi, hihi, tihe, kotihe, kotihewera 

patarai, popotai, mohotatai, moho- 
patarai, mohopereru 

pukeko 


tui, koko, pi-tui, pikari 
toroa 


whiroia 
matuku-moana 
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White-fronted Tern 
Whitehead 


White-headed Stilt 
White-throated Shag 
Woodhen 


Yellow-breasted Tit 

Yellow-eyed Penguin 

Yellow-fronted Parra- 
keet 

Yellowhead 


tara 

popotea, poupoutea, popokotea, upo- 
kotea 

tutumata, poaka 

kawaupaka 

weka 


miromiro, komiromiro, ngirungiru 

hoiho 

kakariki, kakawariki, powhaitere, 
porete torete 

mohua 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF 
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by courtesy of L. Gurr Esq 
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By courtesy of the Canterbury Museum 


The New Zealand Falcon or Bush Hawk 
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By courtesy of H. Drake, Dept. of Agriculture 
Kea 
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By courtesy of the Canterbury Museum 


The Long-tailed Cuckoo 


i272 


By courtesy of E. J. Haynes, Esq 


Morepork 
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By courtesy of the Canterbury Museum 
Brown Creeper 
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By courtesy of the Canterbury Museum 


Pipit. (New Zealand Lark) 


By courtesy of the Canterbury Museum 


Marsh Crake 
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By courtesy of the Canterbury Museum 
Bittern 
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By courtesy of the Canterbury Museum 


White-faced Heron 
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By courtesy of the Canterbury Museum 


Great Crested Grebe 


1:29 


By courtesy of the Canterbury Museum 


White-headed or Pied Stilt 
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By courtesy of the Canterbury Museum 
Banded Dotterel 


P32 


By courtesy of the Canterbury Museum 


Black-backed Gull 


By courtesy of the Canterbury Museum 


Giant Petrel or Nelly 
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By courtesy of the Canterbury Museum 


Diving Petrel 


By courtesy of the Canterbury Museum 


Little Blue Penguin 
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By courtesy of the Camterfuar Museum 


Black-fronted Tern 


By courtesy of the Canter® 


fray ry Museum 
Sooty Shearwater or New Zealand Mutton-bi 
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By courtesy of Dr. J. A. Leach 


1 Australian Magpie 4 Skylark 
2 Greenfinch 5 Blackbird 
3 Myna 6 White Eye 


K2 
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By courtesy of Dr. J. A, Leach 


1 Goldfinch 4 Shining Cuckoo 
2 Song Thrush 5 Sparrow 
3 Starling 
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By courtesy of Dr. J. A. Leach 


1 Godwit 4 Banded Dotterel 
2 Red-billed Gull 5 Southern Skua or Sea Hawk 
3 Knot 6 White-fronted Tern 
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By courtesy of Dr. J. A. Leach 


| Fairy or Little White Tern 4 Turnstone 
2 Arctic Skua 5 Black Oystercatcher 
3 Caspian Tern 6 Pied Oystercatcher 
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By courtesy of Dr. J. A. Leach 


1 Avocet (not established in N.Z.) 4 Gannet 
2 White-headed or Pied Stilt 5 Bittern 
3 White-fronted Heron 6 Black Shag 
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By courtesy of Dr. J. A. Leach 


Marsh Crake 4 Banded Rail 


Swamphen 5 Harrier 
Spotless Crake 6 Blue Penguin 


wn 
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By courtesy of Dr. J. A. Leach 


1 Bounty Island Mollymawk 4 Grey-backed Storm Petrel 
2 Wandering Albatross 5 Yellow-webbed or Wilson’s 
3 Allied Shearwater Storm Petrel 
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By courtesy of Dr. J. A. Leach 


lack-browed Mollymawk 


1 Grey Petrel 4B 
5 Yellow-nosed Mollymawk 


2 Giant Petrel or Nelly 
3 Grey-headed Mollymawk 
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By courtesy of Dr. J. A. Leach 


1 Black-bellied Storm Petrel 5 Cape Pigeon 
2 White-faced Storm Petrel 6 Grey-faced Petrel 
3 Diving Petrel 7 Black Petrel 


4 Dove Petrel 
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1 Redpoll (male on right) 
2 Cirl Bunting 

3 Yellowhammer 

4 Chaffinch 


From ‘Animals of New Zealand’ 


5 Rook 
6 Hedge Sparrow 
7 Ring-necked Pheasant 


8 Common Pheasant 


Index 


The order of reference is size, nests, classification. Black figures 
refer to Maori names, italic figures to half-tone illustrations, and 
roman numerals to coloured plates. 


Albatross, Black-eyebrowed, 113 
i Chatham Island Royal, 
cries, 
Albatross, Light-mantled Sooty, 
7 


Albatross, Royal, 71, 72, 98 

Albatross, Wandering, 70, 72, 98, 
115, 141 

Allied Shearwater, 45, 72, 96, 14] 

Arctic Skua, 58, 72, 101, 138 

Australian (or White-backed) 
Magpie, 52, 72, 92, 112, 135 

Avocet, 139 


Banded Dotterel, 40, 72, 101, 113, 
131, 137 

ar Rail, 46, 72, 88, 103, 113, 

40 

Bar-tailed Godwit, Eastern, 53, 
72, 88, 102, 114, 137 

Belibird,-38,. 72, 925-111, 113, 
XVI 

Bittern (Common or Brown), 67, 
73, 88, 104, 113, 126, 139 

Bittern, Little, 49, 73, 88, 104 

Black-backed Gull, 61, 73, 87, 
101, 113, 132 

Black-backed Magpie, 112 

Black-bellied Storm Petrel, 38, 73, 


96, 143 
Black-billed Gull, 49, 73, 101 
Blackbird, 43, 73, 91, 108, 135 
Black-browed Mollymawk, 67, 
73, 97, 142 
Black-eyebrowed Albatross, 113 
Black Fantail, 35, 73, 91, 110, 113, 
Il 


Black-fronted Tern, 45, 73, 100, 
113, 134 


Black Oystercatcher, 56, 73, 88, 
102, 113, 138 

Black Petrel, 53, 73, 97, 113, 143 

pees 30, 68, 73, 86, 99, 113, 


Black Stilt, 49, 73, 103, 113 

Black Swan, 70, 73, 87, 100 

Black Teal (or N.Z. Scaup), 52, 
74, 87, 99, 113 

Black Woodhen (South Island), 
59, 74, 103, 113 

Blue (or Mountain) Duck, 60, 74, 
87, 100, 113 

Blue Heron, 113 

Blue Penguin, Little, 55, 78, 86, 
95, 113, 133, 140, IX 

Blue-wattled (or North Island) 
Crow, 51, 74, 112, 113 

Bounty Island (or Grey-backed) 
Mollymawk, 70, 76, 98, 141 

Bronze (or Pink-footed) Shag, 65, 
74 


Brown (or Common) Bittern, 67, 
73, 88, 104, 113, 126, 139 
Brown Creeper (N.Z.), 32, 74, 

109, 113, 723, I 
Brown Duck, 52, 74, 99, 113 
Brown Kaka Parrot (North Is- 
land), 55, 77, 90, 107, 114, XI 
Brown Quail, 35, 74, 105 
Brown Woodhen (or Weka), 
North Island, 59, 79, 103 
Buff Weka (or Woodhen), 62, 74, 
104 


Bulbul, Red-vented, 71 

Buller’s Mollymawk, 68, 74, 98 
Buller’s Shearwater, 55, 74, 96 
Bunting, Cirl, 36, 75, 92, 110, 144 


145 


146 


Bunting, Yellow (Yellowhammer), 
, 84, 92, 110, 144 
Bush Sra (Yellowhead), 34, 
84,1 x 
Bush Hawk ie N.Z. Falcon), 50, 
76, 88, 106, 113, 719, III 
Bush Wren, 31, 74, 91, 108, 114, I 


Californian Quail, 44, 74, 105 

Canadian Goose, 70, 74, 87, 100 

Canary, Bush (Yellowhead), 34, 
84, 116, II, Ix 

Cape Pigeon (or Spotted Petrel), 
Dl So yal 45 

nc er Tern, 59, 75, 87, 100, 113, 

Chaffinch, 33, 75, 92, 110, 144 

aan Island Moilymawk, 69, 

Chatham Island Royal Albatross, 
TASIe 

Chuckor Partridge, 48, 75, 105 

Cirl Bunting, 36, 75, 92, 110, 144 

Cockatoo, White, 71 

Common (or Brown) Bittern, 67, 
73, 88, 104, 113, 126, 139 

Cook’s Petrel, 46, 75, 97, 113 

sey Marsh, 37, 78, 103, 124, 


Crake, Spotless (or Swamp Rail), 
37, 82, 103, 140 

Creeper, N.Z. Brown, 32, 74, 109, 
113, 123, I 

Crested Grebe, Great, 60, 76, 86, 
95, 128 

Crested Penguin, 65, 75, 86, 95, 
113, X 

Crow, Blue-wattled (or North Is- 
land), 51, 74, 112, 113 

Crow, Orange-wattled (or South 
Island), 50, 79, 112, 114 

Cuckoo, Long-tailed, 51, 78, 90, 
107, 114, 12/7, I 

Cuckoo, Shining, 36, 81, 90, 107, 
115, 136, UI, 1x 


Dabchick, N.Z. (or Little Grebe), 
46, 75, 86, 95, 113 
Diving Petrel, 39, 75, 86, 96, 113, 
143 


’ 


Index 


Dotterel, Banded, 40, 72, 101, 113, 
INT VBE 

Dotterel, N.Z., 44, 79, 88, 101, 114 

Dove Petrel (or Whale Bird), 43, 
75, 86, 97, 113, 115, 143 

Dove, Indian Spotted, 71 

Duck, Blue (or Mountain), 60, 
74, 87, 100, 113 

Duck, Brown, “50 74, 99, 113 

Duck, Grey, 57, 16, 87, 99, 114, 


BY 
Duck, Mallard, 61, 78, 100 
Duck, Mountain (or Blue), 60, 74, 
87, 113 
Duck, Poca 61, 79, 87, 100, 
115, XII 


Duck, Shoveller (or Spoonbill), 
8, 81, 87, 100, 115 


Eastern Bar-tailed Godwit (see 
Bar-tailed Godwit) 

Eastern Golden Plover (see Gold- 
en Plover) 

Eastern Knot (see Knot) 

Egret, White, 70, 83, 88, 105 

Erect-crested Penguin, 67, 75, 95 


Fairy (or Little White) Tern, 41, 
78, 87, 100, 114, 138 

Falcon, N.Z. (or Bush Hawk), 50, 
76, 88, 106, 113, 779, III 

Fantail, Black, 35, 73, 91, 110, 
113, I 

Fantail, Pied, 35, 79, 91, 109, 115, 


Fernbird, 35, 76, 91, 109, 114, II 
Flesh-footed Shearwater, 56, 76, 
96 


Fluttering Shearwater, 48, 76, 86, 
96 


Gannet, 69, 76, 86, 99, 114, 139 

Giant Petrel (or Nelly), 68, 76, 86, 
97, 132, 142 

Godwit, Bar-tailed, Eastern, 53, 
72, 88, 102, 114, 137 

Golden Plover, Eastern, 41, 78, 
102 

Goldfinch, 32, 76, 92, 110, 136 

Goose, Canadian, 70, 74, 87, 100 


f 


Index 


Gould’s (N.Z.) Harrier, 60, 77, 
88, 106, 114, 140 

Great Crested Grebe, 60, 76, 86, 
95, 128 

Grebe, Little (or N.Z. Dab- 
chick), 46, 75, 86, 95, 113 

Greenfinch, 34, 76, 92, 110, 135 

Green Kaka Parrot (South Is- 
land), 57, 77, 90, 107 

Green Wren (Bush Wren), 31, 74, 


114 
Grey-backed (or Bounty Island) 
Mollymawk, 70, 76, 98, 141 
Grey-backed Storm Petrel, 36, 76, 


96, 141 
Grey Duck, 57, 76, 87, 99, 114, 
125 


Grey-faced Petrel, 49, 77, 97, 143 

Grey-headed Mollymawk, 65, 77, 
97, 142 

Grey Kiwi, Large, 66, 78, 94 

ale Little, 53, 78, 85, 94, 


Grey Petrel, 56, 77, 97, 142 

Grey Teal, 52, 77, 87, 99, 114 

Grey Warbler, 31, 77, 91, 109, 
114, Ill 

Ground Lark (Pipit), 39, 80, 91, 
108, 114, 124, II 

Ground Parrot (or Kakapo), 64, 
77, 90, 107, 114, XIII 

Guinea Fowl, 71 

Gull, Black-backed, 61, 
101, 113, 132 

Gull, Black- ‘billed, 49, 73, 101 


73, 87, 


- Gull, Red-billed, 49, 80, 87, 101, 


) 


Harrier, N.Z. (Gould’s), 60, 77, 
88, 106, 114, 140 

Hawk, Bush (or N.Z. Falcon), 50, 
76, 88, 106, 113, 1/9, III 

Hawk, Quail, 115 

Hawk, Sea (or Southern Skua), 
63, 81, 87, 101, 115, 137 

Hedge Sparrow, 33, 77, 110, 144 

Hen, Swamp (or Pukeko), 59, 82, 
88, 103, 115, V 

Heron, Blue, 113 

Heron, Reef 62, 80, 88, 104 


147 
Heron, White-faced, 63, 83, 104, 
127 


Heron, White-fronted, 115, 139 

House Sparrow, 29, 33, 77, 92, 
110, 136 

Huia, 56, 77, 93, 111, 114, V1 


Indian Myna, 42, 78, 92, 111, 13. 


Kaka, North Island Brown, 55, 
77, 90, 107, 114, XI 

Kaka, South Island Green, 57, 77, 
90, 107, 114 

Kakapo (or Ground Parrot), 64. 
77, 90, 107, 114, XIII 

Kea, 57, 77, 90, 107, 114, 120 

Kingfisher, 42, 77, 90, 108, 114, 
XVIII 


Kiwi, Large Grey, 66, 78, 94 
Kiwi, Little Grey, 53, 78, 85, 94, 
114 


Kiwi, North Island, 65, 78, 85, 94, 
114, XIV 

Kiwi, South Island, 68, 81, 85, 94 

Knot, Eastern, 43, 78, 88, 102, 137 

Kookaburra, Laughing, 71 


Large Grey Kiwi, 66, 78, 94 

Lark, N.Z. Ground (or Pipit),} 
80, 91, 108, 114, 124, II 

Lark, Sky-, 37, 81, 91, 110, 135 

Laughing Owl, 56, 77, 89, 105, 112 

Lesser Redpoll, 31, 80, 92 

Light-mantled Sooty Albatross, 
66, 72, 97 

Little Bittern, 49, 73, 88, 104 

Little Blue Penguin, 55, 78, 9: 
113, 133, 140, IX 

Little Grebe (or N.Z. Dabchick), 
46, 75, 86, 95, 113 

he Grey Kiwi, 53, 78, 85, 94, 


Little et 41, 78, 89, 106 

Little Pied Shag, 60, 78, 98 

Little White (or Fairy) Tern, 41, 
78, 87, 100, 114, 138 

Long-tailed Cuckoo, 51, 78, 90, 
107, 114, /2/, Il 

Magpie, Australian (or White- 
backed), 52, 72, 92, 112, 135 
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Magpie, Black-backed, 112 

Mallard Duck, 61, 78, 100 

ayn Crake, 37, 78, 103, 124, 
14 

Marsh Rail, 114 

Merganser (Southern), 59, 78, 100 

Minah (see Myna) 

Mollymawk, Black-browed, 67, 
73, 97, 142 

Mollymawk, Bounty Island (or 
Grey-backed), 70, 76, 98, /4/ 

Mollymawk, Buller’s, 68, 74, 98 

sal Chatham Isiand, 69, 

Mollymawk, Grey-headed, 65, 
T1, 97, 142 

Mollymawk, Shy (or White-cap- 
ped), 69, 81, 83, 98 

Mollymawk, Yellow-nosed, 67, 
84, 98, 142 

Morepork (or N.Z. Owl), 46, 78, 
89, 196, 114, 722, III 

Mottled Petrel (or Rainbird), 47, 
80, 97 

Mountain (or Blue) Duck, 60, 74, 
87, 100, 113 

Mutton-bird (or Sooty Shear- 
water), 54, 78, 86, 96, 114, 134 

hy ear ADTs, G2. Ae 
13 


Nelly (Giant Petrel), 68, 76, 86, 
97, 132, 142 


North Island Brown Kaka, 55, 
77, 90, 107, 114, XI 

North Island (or Blue-wattled) 
Crow, 51, 74, 112, 113 

North Island Kiwi, 65, 78, 85, 94, 

14, XIV 

North Island Oystercatcher (see 
Pied Oystercatcher) 

North Island Robin, 34, 79, 91, 
114, VII 

cco Thrush, 45, 79, 112, 


North Island White-breasted (or 
Pied) Tit, 32, 83, 109, 115, VU 
North Island Weka (or Brown 
Woodhen), 59 79 88 103, 116 


Index 


N.Z. Brown Creeper, 32, 74, 109 
UR Eee 

N.Z. Dabchick (or Little Grebe) 
46, 75, 95, 113 

N.Z. Dotterel, 44, 79, 88, 101, 11: 

N.Z. Falcon (or Bush Hawk), 50 
76, 88, 106, 113, 779, Til 

N.Z. Harrier (Gould’s), 60, 77 
88, 106, 114, 740 

N.Z. Mutton-bird (or Soot 
Shearwater), 54, 78, 86, 96 
114, 134 

N.Z. Owl (Morepork), 46, 78, 89 
106, 114, 122, III 

N.Z. Pigeon, 58, 79, 105, 115, ViT 

N.Z. Pipit (or Ground Lark), 39 
80, 91, 108, 114, 124, II 

N.Z. Scaup (Black Teal), 52, 74 
99 


N.Z. Shoveller (or Spoonbill 
Duck, 58, 81 


Orange - fronted Parrakeet, 41 
106, VII 

Orange-wattled (or South Island 
Crow, 50, 79, 112, 114 

Owl, Laughing, 56, 78, 89, 106 
114 


Owl, Little, 41, 78, 89, 106 

Owl, N.Z. (Morepork), 46, 78, 89 
106,114, 122) TH 

Owl Parrot (see Kakapo) 

Oystercatcher, Black, 56, 73, 8§ 
102, 113, 138 

Oystercatcher, Pied, 54, 79, 88 
102, 115, 138 


Paradise Duck, 61, 79, 87, 10C 
115, XII 

Parrakeet, 
106, VII 

Parrakeet, Red-fronted, 45, 8¢ 
90, 107, 115, V 

Parrakeet, Yellow-fronted, 42, 84 
90, 106, 116, IX 

Parrot, Ground (or Kakapo), 64 
77, 90, 107, 114, XIII 

Parrot, Kaka (North Islan: 
Brown), 55, 77,90, 107,114, X 


Orange-fronted, 41 


Index 


Parrot, Kaka (South Island 
Green), 57, 77, 90, 107, 114 
ae Kea, 57, 77, 90, 107, 114, 


Parrot, Owl (see Kakapo) 

Partridge, Chukor, 48, 75, 105 

Peafowl, 71 

Pectoral (see Striped Land Rail) 

Penguin, Crested, 65, 75, 86, 95, 
113, X 

Penguin, Erect-crested, 67, 72, 95 

Penguin, Little Blue, 55, 78, 86, 
95, 113, 133, 140, IX 

Penguin, White-flippered, 51, 83, 
86, 95 


Penguin, Yellow-eyed (or Yellow- 
crowned), 66, 84, 95, 116 

Petrei, Black, 53, 73, 97, 143 

Petrel, Black-bellied Storm, 38, 
73, 96, 143 

Petrel, Cook’s, 46, 75, 97, 113 

Petrel, Diving, 39, 75, 86, 96, 113, 
133, 143 

Petrel, Dove (or Whale Bird), 43, 
75, 86, 97, 113, 143 

Petrel, Giant (or Nelly), 68, 76, 
86, 97, 132, 142 

Petrel, Grey, 56, 77, 97, 142 

Petrel, Grey-backed Storm, 36, 
76, 96, 14] 

Petrel, Grey-faced, 49, 77, 97, 143 

Petrel, Mottled (or Rainbird), 47, 

, 97 

Petrel, Spotted (or Cape Pigeon), 
Si, O71. 143 

Petrel, White-faced Storm, 38, 83, 
96, 143 

Petrel, Wilson’s Storm (Yellow- 
webbed), 36, 83, 96, 14/ 

Pheasant (Chinese), 30, 69, 79, 89, 
105, 144 

Pied Fantail, 35, 79, 91, 109, 115, 
Vv 


Pied Oystercatcher, 54, 79, 88, 
102, 115, 138 

Pied Shag, 68, 80, 86, 98, 115 

Pied (or White-headed) Stilt, 47, 
83, 103, 116, 129, 139 
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Pied (or White-breasted) Tit, 32, 
83, 109, 115, VII 

Pigeon, Cape (or Spotted Petrel), 
51, 75, 97, 143 

Pigeon, N.Z. Wood, 58, 79, 89, 
105, 115, VII 

Pigeon, Rock, 71 

Pink-footed (or Bronze) Shag, 65, 
74, 99 


Pipit, N.Z. (Ground Lark), 39, 80, 
91, 108, 114, 124, II 

Plover, Eastern Golden, 41, 78, 
102 


Plover, Spur-winged, 47, 82, 102 

Plover, Wrybilled, 40, 83, 102, 730 

Pukeko (or Swamphen), 59, 82, 
88, 103, 115, V 


Quail, Brown, 35, 74, 105 

Quail, Californian, 44, 74, 89, 105 
Quail Hawk, 115 

Quail, Virginian, 71 


Rail, Banded, 46, 72, 88, 103, 113 
140 


Rail, Marsh, 114 
Rail, Striped Land (or Pectoral), 
115 


Rail, Swamp (or Spotless Crake), 
37, 82, 115, 140 
Rainbird (or Mottled Petrel), 47, 


80, 97 
Red-billed Gull, 49, 80, 87, 101, 
115, 137 
Red-fronted Parrakeet, 45, 80, 90, 
107, 115, V 
Redpoil (Lesser), 31, 80, 92, 110, 
144 


Reef Heron, 62, 80, 88, 104 

Rifleman, 30, 80, 91, 108, 115, XV 

Robin, North Island, 34, 79, 91, 
109, 114, VII 

Robin, South Island, 37, 81, 91 
110, VII 

Rock Wren, 30, 80, 108 

Rook, 53, 80, 92, 112, 144 

Rosella, 71 

Rough-faced Shag, 64, 80, 99 

Royal Albatross, 71, 72, 98 

Royal Spoonbill, 66, 80, 104, 115 
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Saddleback, 43, 81, 93, 111, 115, 
I, IX 

Scaup, N.Z. (Teal), 52, 74, 99, 113 

Sea Hawk (or Southern Skua), 63, 
81, 87, 101, 115, 137 

Sea Swallow (or White-fronted 
Tern), 50, 83, 87, 100, 116, 737 

Shag, Black, 30, 68, 73, 86, 99, 
113, 139 

Shag, Bronze (or Pink-footed), 65, 
74, 99 


Shag, Pied, 68, 80, 86, 99, 115 
Shag, Rough-faced, 64, 80, 99 
Shag, Spotted, 64, 82, 99, IV 
Shag, Stewart Island, 65, 82, 99 
Shag, White-throated, 64, 83, 86, 
99, 116 

Shearwater, Allied, 45, 72, 96, 141 
Shearwater, Buller’s, 55, 74, 96 
Shearwater, Flesh-footed, 56, 76, 


96 
Shearwater, Fluttering, 48, 76, 86, 
96 


Shearwater, Sooty (or N.Z. Mut- 
orcas 54, 78, 86, 96, 114, 
134 


Shining Cuckoo, 36, 81, 90, 107, 
115, 136, I, IX 

Shoveller (or Spoonbill) Duck, 58, 
81, 87, 100, 115 

Shy (or White-capped) Molly- 
mawk, 69, 81, 83, 98 

Silvereye (or White Eye), 31, 81, 
111, 115, 135, V 

Skua, Arctic, 58, 72, 101, 138 

Skua, Southern (or Sea Hawk), 
63, 81, 87, 101, 115, 137 

Skylark, 37, 81, 91, 110, 735 

Song Thrush, 41, 81, 91, 108, 136 

Sooty Albatross, Light-mantled, 
66, 72, 97 

Sooty Shearwater (or N.Z. Mut- 
ton-bird), 54, 78, 86, 96, 114, 


134 

Southern Black-backed Gull, 61, 
73, 101 

Southern Merganser, 59, 78, 100 

Southern Skua (or Sea Hawk), 63, 
81, 87, 101, 115, 137 


Index 


South Island (or Orange-wattled) 
Crow, 79, 50 

South Island Green Kaka, 57, 77, 
90, 107, 114 

South Island Kiwi, 68, 81, 85, 94 

South Island Pied Oystercatcher 
(see Pied Oystercatcher) 

South Island Robin, 37, 81, 91, 
110, VII 

South Island Thrush, 45, 81, 112 

South Island Tit (Yellow-breast- 
ed), 32, 84, 109, VII 

South Island (Black) Woodhen, 

, 88, 103 

South Island Weka (or Wood- 
hen), 61, 81, 88, 103, 116, V 

Sparrow, Hedge, 33, 77, 110, 144 

Sparrow, House, 29, 33, 77, 92, 
110, 136 

Spoonbill (or Shoveller) Duck, 58. 
81, 87, 100, 115 E 

Spoonbill, Royal, 66, 80, 104, 115 

Spotless Crake (or Swamp Rail), 
37, 82, 103, 115, 140 

Spotted Petrel (or Cape Pigeon), 
SIR J5SS90 

Spotted Plover (see Golden Plover) 

Spotted Shag, 64, 82, 99, IV 

Spur-winged Plover, 47, 82, 102 

Starling, 29, 40, 82, 92, 111, 136 

Stewart Island Shag, 65, 82, 99 

Stilt, Black, 49, 73, 103, 113 

Stilt, White-headed (or Pied), 47, 
83, 103, 116, 129, 139 

Stitchbird, 39, 82, 92, 111, 115, 
XVI 


Storm Petrel, Black-bellied, 38, 
, 96, 143 
Storm Petrel, Grey-backed, 36, 
76, 96, 141 
Storm Petrel, White-faced, 38, 83 
143 


Storm Petrel, Wilson’s (Yellow- 
webbed), 36, 83, 96, 14/ 

Striped Land Rail (or Pectoral), 
115 


Swamphen (or Pukeko), 59, 82, 
88, 103, 115, V 

Swallow, Sea (or White-fronted | 
Tern), 50, 83, 87, 100, 116, 737 | 


Index 


Swan, Black, 70, 73, 87, 100 


Takahea, 62, 82, 104, 115, 1/8 

Teal, Black (or N.Z. Scaup), 52, 
74, 87, 99, 113 

Teal, Grey, 52, 77, 87, 99, 114 

Tern, Black-fronted, 45, 73, 100, 
113, 134 

Tern, Caspian, 59, 75, 87, 100, 
113, 138 

Tern, Little White (or Fairy), 41, 
78, 87, 100, 114, 138 

Tern, White-fronted (or Sea 
Swallow), 50, 83, 87, 100, 116, 
137 


Thrush, North Island, 44, 79, 112, 
114 


Thrush, Song, 41, 81, 91, 108, 136 

Thrush, South Island, 45, 81, 112 

Tit, Pied (or White-breasted), 32, 
83, 109, 115, VII 

Tit, Yellow-breasted, 32, 84, 109, 
116, VII 

Tui (or Parson Bird), 29, 47, 82, 

9 2 9 I 
Turkey, Wild, 71 
Turnstone, 42, 82, 88, 101, 138 


Wandering Albatross, 70, 72, 98, 
115, 141 

Warbler, Grey, 31, 77, 91, 109, 
114, I 

Wax-eye (see White Eye) 

Weka (or Woodhen), North Is- 
land, Brown, 59, 88, 103, 116 

Weka rs Woodhen), Buff, 62, 74, 
10 


Weka (or Woodhen), South Is- 
land, 61, 81, 88, 116, V 

Whale Bird (Dove Petrel), 43, 75, 
97, 113, 115, 143 

White-backed (Australian) Mag- 
Die woo 2s 92.0112, 135 

White-breasted (or Pied) Tit, 32, 
83, 115, VII 

White-capped (or Shy) Molly- 
mawk, 69, 81, 83, 98 

White Egret, 70, 83, 88, 105 
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White Eye (Silvereye), 31, 81, 111, 
115, 135, V 
White-faced Heron, 63, 83, 104, 


White faced Storm Petrel, 38, 83, 
96, 143 
a eae Penguin, 51, 83, 
9 


White-fronted Heron, 115, 739 

White-fronted Tern (or Sea Swal- 
low), 50, 83, 87, 100, 116, 137 

Whitehead, 33, 83, 109, 116 

White-headed (or Pied) Stilt, 47, 
83, 103, 116, 129, 139 

White-throated Shag, 64, 83, 86, 
99, 116 

Wilson’s (or Yellow - webbed) 
Storm Petrel, 36, 83, 96, 141 

Woodhen, Black (South Island), 
59, 74, 88, 103, 113 

Woodhen (or Weka), North Is- 
land Brown, 59, 79, 88, 103, 


116 
Woodhen (or Weka), Buff, 62, 74, 
104 


Woodhen (or Weka), South Is- 
land, 61, 81, 88, 103, 116 

Wood Pigeon, N.Z., 58, 79, 89, 
105, 115, VIII 

Wren, Bush, 31, 74, 91, 108, 114, 
II 

Wren, Rock, 30, 80, 108 

Wrybilled Plover, 40, 83, 102, 130 


Yellow-breasted Tit, 32, 84, 109 

16, VII 

Yellow-eyed (or Yellow-crowned) 
Penguin, 66, 84, 95, 116 

Yellow-fronted Parrakeet, 42, 84, 
90, 106, 116, IX 

Yellowhammer (or Yellow Bunt- 
ing), 35, 84, 92, 110, 144 

Yellowhead, 34, 84, 109, 116, II, 
Ix 

Yellow-nosed Mollymawk, 67, 84, 
98, 142 

Yellow - webbed Storm Petrel 
(Wilson’s) 36.83, 96, 14] 
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